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Looking  at  English  Language  Arts  9 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  important  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you 
communication  skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with 
other  people  in  your  family,  your  community,  your  work  place,  in  literature,  and  the  world. 

It’s  hoped  that  you’ll  find  this  course  interesting  and  that  in  working  through  it  you’ll 
improve  your  communication  skills. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  course  components: 

• eight  Student  Module  Booklets 

• sixteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 

• the  textbook  Gage  Crossroads  9 

• English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM  (used  in  Module  4 only) 

• a novel,  which  you’ll  choose  from  a list  provided 

• a blank  audiocassette  (or  alternate  method  of  submitting  voice  recordings) 


You’re  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course 
package.  As  well,  there  are  opportunities  in  English  Language  Arts  9 to  search  for 
information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  access  to  a 
multimedia-capable  computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you 
don’t  have  access  to  such  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  maybe  you  can  arrange  to  use 
one  at  the  local  library  or  at  the  home  of  a friend. 


In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  components,  you  should  have  the  following 
materials  and  have  access  to  the  following  resources: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a multimedia  computer 

• a CD  player 

• a way  of  recording  your  voice  (audiocassette  recorder  or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 
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ASSESSMENT 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  eight  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work 
in  these  Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have 
difficulty  with  any  of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  midterm  and  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  (effort,  attitude,  neatness,  and  so  on)  established  by  your  teacher  or 
your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Strategies  for  Completing  This  Course 

Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin:  Student  Module  Booklets, 
textbook,  notebook,  journal,  dictionary,  thesaurus,  pens,  pencils,  and  so  on.  Make  sure  you 
have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language 
Arts  9 involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with 
a partner  throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you  will  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  While  it  is  possible  to 
do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate 
with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to 
work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  Work  with  anyone  who  is  available  when  you 
need  a partner.  If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

Look  for  the  Going  Further  icon  in  the  margins.  This  icon  signals  optional  enrichment 
material.  Going  Further  may  provide  opportunities  for  you  to  further  investigate  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you  have  explored  in  the  activity.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a 
chance  to  apply  your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  Glance  over  the  Going  Further 
materials  that  you’ll  encounter  from  time  to  time.  If  the  material  interests  you  or  if  you  feel  it 
provides  information  that’s  new  to  you  or  would  help  you  learn  something  that  had  been 
giving  you  trouble,  spend  some  time  on  the  Going  Further.  If  the  Going  Further  doesn’t 
interest  you  and  you  already  know  all  of  the  material  presented,  you  may  choose  to  ignore  it 
and  carry  on  with  your  other  work. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work 
slowly  and  systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Remember, 
it’s  the  work  you  do  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  that  will  prepare  you  for  your 
assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day;  and  when  you’ve  set  them,  try  to 
stick  to  them.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review  and  proofread  your 
work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase  your 
chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  9 ! 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  There  are  several  items  in  the  margins.  Read  the 
following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 
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Going  Further 


This  icon  signals  you  to  read  or  view  something  in  the  textbook. 

This  icon  signals  you  to  refer  to  your  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook. 

This  icon  signals  you  to  go  to  the  Assignment  Booklet. 

This  icon  signals  you  to  use  the  Internet  (optional). 

This  icon  signals  you  to  watch  an  optional  video. 

This  icon  signals  you  to  listen  to  something  on  the  English 
Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD. 

This  icon  signals  you  to  get  together  with  a partner,  home 
instructor,  or  group. 

This  icon  signals  you  to  access  information  on  the  English 
Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  or  the  Researching  and  Making 
Presentations  CD-ROM  (used  in  Module  4 only). 

This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might  find  useful. 


This  icon  signals  you  to  view  something  on  TV. 


This  icon  signals  optional  enrichment  material. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


Section  1 : All  Aboard! 


Section  2:  Becoming  an  Active  Reader 


Section  3:  The  Writing  Process 


Section  4:  Cooperating  with  Others 


WELCOME 

ABOARD! 


Welcome  aboard!  This  module  begins  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9. 

How  will  you  travel  on  this  journey?  Will  you  go  by  car,  train,  ship,  or  plane?  Or  maybe  by 
spaceship?  In  fact,  your  means  of  transportation  will  be  language. 

Language  is  a vehicle  that  allows  you  to  experience  the  world.  Language  is  also  a tool  for 
understanding  others,  expressing  yourself,  and  knowing  yourself.  Language  allows  you  to  think  and 
to  communicate.  Without  language,  you  wouldn’t  be  the  person  that  you  are! 

During  this  journey,  you’ll  experience  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  as  you  read,  write,  speak,  listen, 
view,  and  represent  your  ideas.  These  six  English  Language  Arts  skills  are  essential  for  success  in 
school,  work,  and  all  other  facets  of  life. 

The  activities  in  Module  1 will  help  you  to  get  started  on  your  journey. 
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All  Aboard! 

When  was  the  last  time  that  you  went  on  a journey?  Where  did  you  go?  How  did  you  get  there?  Did 
things  go  smoothly  or  did  you  have  to  overcome  some  challenges?  Was  it  a successful  journey? 
What  made  it  a success?  What  would  you  do  differently  next  time  to  ensure  that  your  journey  is 
successful? 

All  successful  journeys  have  the  same  two  things  in  common.  First,  you  need  to  set  goals.  Second, 
you  need  to  do  proper  planning  and  preparation.  Before  you  embark  on  your  journey,  you  need  to 
know  where  you’re  going  and  what  you  need  to  bring  with  you.  Your  successful  journey  through 
English  Language  Arts  9 requires  the  same  two  things. 

In  Section  1,  you’ll  set  goals  for  completing  your  journey,  and  you’ll  begin  to  think  about  some  of 
the  things  you’ll  need  along  the  way.  You’ll  need  certain  materials,  resources,  strategies,  and  skills. 
You’ll  be  introduced  to  the  textbook  Crossroads  9,  and  you’ll  review  how  to  respond  to  texts,  write 
in  a journal,  and  read  actively.  In  this  section,  you’ll  begin  your  journey.  Are  you  ready  to  begin? 

All  aboard! 


Activity  1 : Setting  Your  Goals 


Every  journey  has  a destination.  To  reach  that  destination,  travellers  must  set  goals 
for  themselves.  In  this  activity,  you’ll  set  goals  for  yourself  so  that  you  can 
successfully  complete  English  Language  Arts  9. 

What  are  your  goals? 


My  goals  are  to  complete  this  course  on  schedule  and  to  continue 
to  improve  my  skills  in  communicating. 


Great!  Which  way  of  communicating  do  you  want  to  work  on  first? 


Urn.  Let’s  see.  How  many  ways  are  there? 


Six  Ways  of  Communicating 

English  Language  Arts  focuses  on 
communication.  Human  beings  communicate  in 
many  different  ways.  Sometimes  they  use  their 
eyes  and  hands;  often  they  use  their  voices. 
Sometimes  people  whisper;  on  other  occasions, 
they  shout! 

You  send  a message  when  you  have  something  to 
communicate.  For  example,  you  might  ask  your 
friend  for  help.  Or  you  might  frown  at  a person 
who  is  doing  something  you  dislike. 
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On  the  other  hand,  you  receive  a message  when  you  read  a note  or  book  or  listen  to 
instructions.  Often  a work  of  art,  like  a sculpture,  painting,  or  photograph,  captures 
and  holds  your  attention.  That’s  because,  at  some  level,  the  visual  artist  is 
communicating  a message  to  you  through  the  work  of  art. 

At  times,  people  want  to  communicate  messages  to  others  whom  they  cannot  see  or 
hear.  How  do  people  send  and  receive  messages  over  distances? 

1.  In  your  notebook,  make  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows. 


Now,  list  as  many  ways  that  you  can  think  of  for  sending  and  receiving  messages 
over  a distance. 


Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 on  page  140 

IIS 


representing 

a way  of 
portraying  ideas 
through  visual 
means 


To  communicate  well,  people  need  six  important  skills:  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
listening,  viewing,  and  representing.  Representing  refers  to  the  way  people  portray 
an  idea  or  action  visually.  When  you 


use  a photograph  or  drawing  to 
illustrate  something,  you’re  using 
representation.  Acting  is  another  way 
of  representing  ideas. 


Section  1 : All  Aboard! 


You  realize  by  now  that  these  six  important  language  arts  skills  are  all  part  of  your 
journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9.  You  also  know  that  they’re  important  in 
your  everyday  life.  Now,  think  about  how  you  use  these  six  communication  skills  in 
your  life  today.  Now,  think  about  your  future.  How  will  you  use  these  skills  when 
you’re  older  and  have  a job  or  career? 

2.  a.  In  your  notebook,  list  the  ways  that  you  use  each  of  the  six  communication 
skills  during  a twenty-four-hour  period  in  your  life. 

b.  Think  ahead  to  your  future.  Imagine  how  you’ll  use  these  skills  in  your  future 
job.  List  some  possible  ways  that  you  may  be  required  to  use  each  of  these 
skills  in  your  future  career. 

4*'  V . • . ppfP.  ■ ,v  ..  •:  ■■  ■ ps  JBSggsfcr,;  - - s \ 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  140. 


Planning  for  Success 

To  complete  English  Language  Arts  9 successfully,  you’ll  need  to  demonstrate 
satisfactory  achievement  in  all  six  of  these  communication  skills.  Study  skills  and 
time  management  skills  will  also  help  you  accomplish  this  goal.  Take  some  time  now 
to  consider  how  you’ll  successfully  complete  this  task. 

3.  Reflect  upon  your  experiences  with  English  Language  Arts  in  previous  grades. 

In  your  notebook,  respond  to  the  following 
questions  using  complete  sentences. 

• What  do  you  enjoy  most  about 
English  Language  Arts? 

• In  which  areas  of  English  Language 
Arts  are  you  strongest? 

• In  which  areas  of  English  Language 
Arts  do  you  need  to  improve? 

• How  have  your  communication  skills 
changed  over  the  past  years? 

• What  improvements  in  your 
communication  skills  have  you  seen? 
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4.  On  a sheet  of  looseleaf  paper,  create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows. 


Note:  Work  on 
the  modules  in 
consecutive  order 
from  1 to  8. 


Note:  Discuss  your 
schedule  with  your 
Home  Instructor. 


Then,  look  at  a calendar.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  schedule  at  least  30  hours  for  each 
module.  Set  a date  when  you  can  reasonably  expect  to  complete  each  module. 

This  date  will  become  your  target  date  for  finishing  each  module.  Note:  In 
Assignment  Booklet  1A,  you’ll  complete  a copy  of  your  chart  (in  the  form 
provided)  for  your  teacher. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1 on  page  141. 


Attach  the  chart  to  a wall  near  your  desk  or  the  table  you  use  for  doing  your  school 
work.  You  might  like  to  use  a computer  and  word-processing  program  to  make  a neat, 
easy  to  read,  full-page  schedule.  The  posted  chart  will  help  keep  you  on  schedule. 


Strategies 


Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  achieve  your  goals  in  English  Language  Arts  9: 


Set  up  a comfortable  work  area  where  you  can  organize  your 
materials.  Try  to  keep  your  materials  together  so  that  you  won’t 
lose  track  of  them. 


When  you’re  answering  questions  in  your  notebook,  write  your  answers 
in  complete  sentences  unless  you’re  asked  to  list  points.  Always  give  reasons  for 
your  ideas  and  opinions. 


Break  a large  chunk  of  work,  such  as  a module,  into  smaller  pieces. 
Set  target  dates  for  each  section. 


Most  people  find  it  difficult  to  work  in  places  where 
it’s  noisy  or  there’s  a lot  of  activity.  Your  work 
area  should  be  a place  where  you  won’t  be 
disturbed  or  distracted  when  you  need  to  concentrate. 


• Ask  your  home  instructor  or  teacher  for  help  when  you  need  it. 

• Show  your  best  work  on  your  assignments 

Section  1 : All  Aboard! 


Planning  a journey  can  be  exciting,  but  there  is  a certain  amount  of  work  involved.  To 
ensure  a successful  journey,  you  need  to  do  some  planning  ahead  of  time.  You  should 
set  your  goals.  You  need  to  have  a destination  in  mind.  You  should  plan  how  you’ll 
get  there  and  the  stops  you’ll  make  along  the  way.  As  well,  you  need  to  make 
everything  fit  your  time  schedule.  In  Activity  1,  you  have  planned  your  journey 
through  English  Language  Arts  9. 

What  you  still  need  to  do  is  pack.  It’s  time  to  take  stock  of  the  things  you’ll  take  with 
you  on  your  journey.  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  familiarize  yourself  with  one  of  the 
items  that  you’ll  use  every  day  on  your  journey — your  Crossroads  9 textbook. 


Activity  2:  Previewing  Crossroads  9 


When  people  travel  on  journeys,  they  often  take  useful 
items  with  them.  A cyclist,  for  example,  might  take 
along  some  tools  and  spare  bicycle  parts.  A hiker  might 
take  extra  socks  and  rainwear. 

On  your  journey,  you’ll  be  using  your  textbook 
Crossroads  9 as  well  as  other  useful  items,  such  as  your 
Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook , a 
dictionary,  and  a thesaurus.  A cassette  recorder  and  a 
computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  are  other  items  you 
should  consider  taking  on  your  journey.  It’s  important  to 
be  familiar  with  the  tools  and  equipment  that  you’ll  be 
using  every  day. 


literature  that 
deals  with 
information  and 
facts 


c 


fiction 


literature  that  is 
based  on 
imagination 
rather  than  truth 


Spend  a moment  looking  at  your  Crossroads  9 textbook.  Many  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  textbook  are  similar  to  other  non-fiction  books.  (A  non-fiction  book  is  one 
that  provides  information  and  concerns  itself  with  the  factual  world;  a fiction  book  is 
based  on  imagination.) 


* 
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editor 


a person  who 
gathers  material 
written  by  others: 
someone  who 
corrects  another 
person’s  writing 


Locate  the  title  page.  This  page  usually  has  the  full  title  of  a book  as  well  as  the  name 
or  names  of  the  author(s)  and/or  editor(s).  The  title  page  also  gives  the  name  of  the 
publisher. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


An  author  is  a person  who  writes  the  material  in  a book;  an  editor  gathers  material 
from  several  authors.  Sometimes  an  editor  will  write  parts  of  the  book.  A person 
who  corrects  another  person’s  writing  is  also  called  an  editor.  When  you  edit  a piece 
of  writing,  including  your  own,  you  improve  the  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  grammar,  and  style. 


1.  In  your  notebook,  list  the  names  of  the  authors  and  publisher  of  Crossroads  9. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  142. 
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copyright 

a law  that 
protects  an 
author’s  work 
from  being 
copied  and  sold 
by  other  people 

ISBN 

an  international 
identification 
number  given  to 
books 

public  domain 

a legal  term  that 
describes 
property 
(including 
literature,  art,  and 
inventions)  not 
protected  by 
copyright  or 
patents 


On  the  back  (verso)  of  the  title  page,  you’ll  usually  find  other  information,  such  as  the 
copyright  date,  the  date  of  publication,  and  the  ISBN  (the  International  Standard 
Book  Number).  Some  books  have  been  published  many  times  over  several  years,  so 
you  may  see  several  dates.  Usually,  the  first  date  shows  when  the  book  was  first 
copyrighted.  The  most  recent  date  indicates  the  year  your  copy  of  the  book  was 
printed. 


When  a piece  of  writing  has  been  copyrighted,  it 
means  that  the  author  or  publisher  has  the  sole  legal 
right  to  sell  copies  of  the  work  for  a certain  length 
of  time.  When  the  copyright  time  expires,  the  work 
becomes  public  domain.  Public  domain  means  that 
anyone  can  make  and  sell  copies  of  the  work.  For 
example,  all  of  William  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  in 
the  public  domain. 


Music,  films,  TV  shows,  artwork,  and  software  can 
also  be  copyrighted.  When  people  make  illegal  copies  of  copyrighted  works,  it  is 
known  as  copyright  infringement  or  copyright  piracy. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 
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Every  book  that  is  published  throughout  the  world  is  given  an  identification  number, 
called  an  ISBN,  so  that  librarians,  booksellers,  and  readers  can  locate  it  and  refer  to  it. 


Crossroads  9 


The  ISBN  is  a code  that  tells  the  language  or  country  that  the  book  is  published  in, 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  and  the  name  of  the  book.  The  first  digit  gives  the  language 
or  country.  For  example,  books  published  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  always  begin  with  0.  The  next  four  digits  identify  the 
publisher.  Each  book  publisher  has  its  own  code  number.  The  last  digits  are  the  ones 
assigned  to  the  book.  Every  copy  of  a particular  book  will  have  the  same  ISBN 
identification. 

Note  the  various  elements  on  the  following  sample: 


The  ^Diary  of 

Copyright,  as  an  unpublished  work,  1954,  by  Albert  Hackett, 

Frances  Goodrich  Hackett  and  Otto  Frank 

Copyright,  as  an  unpublished  work,  1956,  by  Albert  Hackett 

Jinne  Tran £ 

and  Frances  Goodrich  Hackett 

© Copyright,  1956,  by  Albert  Hackett,  Frances  Goodrich 

A Play  in  Two  Acts 

Hackett  and  Otto  Frank 

© Copyright,  1958,  by  Albert  Hackett,  Frances  Goodrich 

Dramatized  by 

FRANCES  GOODRICH  and  ALBERT  HACKETT 

Hackett  and  Otto  Frank  (Acting  Edition) 

^©  The  Book  Society  of  Canada  Limited,  1 964  ^ 

(iSBN  0 7725-5060-3  ) 

Based  upon  the  book 

ANNE  FRANK:  THE  DIARY  OF  A YOUNG  GIRL 

with  a Foreword  by 

BROOKS  ATKINSON 

Most  recent 
copyright  holder 

ISBN  and  print  date 

of  this  book 

Notes  and  Questions  by 

N.  D.  MacDonald,  m.a.,  b.ed.  J.  I.  Downie,  b.a. 

THE  BOOK  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 

Agincourt  Canada 

2.  Now  examine  your  textbook. 

a.  When  was  Crossroads  9 published? 


b.  What  is  its  ISBN? 


— — 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  142. 
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Table  of 
Contents 

a table  at  the 
beginning  of  a 
book  or  large 
document 
showing  its 
organization  by 
listing  the  units, 
chapters,  parts,  or 
major  headings 


Next,  look  at  the  Table  of  Contents.  Most  textbooks  are  organized  into  sections, 
chapters,  or  parts.  This  organization  helps  readers  to  locate  information  quickly.  The 
Table  of  Contents  is  like  a road  map  because  it  helps  readers  locate  a section  or 
chapter  that  is  of  interest  to  them. 

Some  textbooks  have  more  than  one  Table  of  Contents.  For  example,  many  English 
Language  Arts  textbooks  have  a main  Table  of  Contents  followed  by  one  or  more 
alternate  Tables  of  Contents.  These  alternate  Tables  of  Contents  may  arrange  the 
content  of  the  book  according  to  topics,  themes,  literary  genres,  or  authors’  names. 
Some  textbooks  also  have  a Table  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit  or  chapter 
in  addition  to  a main  Table  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 


3.  Did  you  know  that  Crossroads  9 has  more  than  one  Table  of  Contents? 

a.  List  the  page  numbers  of  all  of  the  Tables  of  Contents  for  Crossroads  9. 

b.  What  information  does  each  Table  of  Contents  contain? 

4.  Now  take  a look  at  your  Student  Module  Booklet  for  Module  1. 

a.  How  many  Tables  of  Contents  does  this  Student  Module  Booklet  have? 

b.  What  information  does  each  Table  of  Contents  contain? 

5.  Why  do  you  suppose  a publisher  would  include  alternate  Tables  of  Contents? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  142. 

~~ — .... 
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The  main  Table  of  Contents  on  pages  4 and  5 of  Crossroads  9 is  divided  into  six  parts. 


Take  a look  at  the  listings  of  the  third  part,  entitled  “Final  Frontiers.”  This  part  lists  the 
topics  and  pieces  of  literature  in  this  division. 


6.  a.  How  many  items  are  included  in  “Final  Frontiers”? 

b.  How  many  items  are  poems? 

c.  How  many  items  are  stories? 

d.  How  many  other  items  are  included? 

e.  What  do  you  think  the  little  maple  leaves  stand  for? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  142. 
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visual  layout 

the  overall 
appearance  of  a 
text 


CD-ROM 


glossary 


a list  of  words 
with  definitions 


acknowledgment^^ 

a list  of  sources 
for  items 
included  in  a 
book 

Some  books  use 
the  word  Credits 
rather  than 
Acknowledgments. 


an  alphabetical 
list  of  topics 
covered  in  a book 
showing  the  page 
numbers  on 
which  each  topic 
can  be  found; 
usually  the  index 
is  at  the  end  of  a 
book 


Glance  through  Crossroads  9.  Look  at  the  visual  layout.  The  visual  layout  refers  to 
the  way  the  pages  of  a document  look.  When  you  look  at  the  visual  layout,  you  look 
at  the  illustrations,  graphs,  charts,  fonts  (the  style  and  size  of  print),  the  use  of  colour, 
and  the  use  of  space. 

Some  books  are  visually  appealing  to  readers  because  the  publisher  has  put  a lot  of 
effort  into  the  visual  layout.  On  the  other  hand,  some  books  are  rather  plain  looking. 

7.  What  is  your  first  impression  of  Crossroads  91  Is  it  visually  appealing  to  you? 

If  you’re  interested  in  learning  more  about  visual  layout,  view  the  segment 
Principles  of  Design  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM. 

Turn  to  the  end  of  Crossroads  9.  Locate  the  glossary.  A glossary  provides  the 
meanings  of  words  or  terms  used  in  a non-fiction  book. 

8.  In  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  Crossroads  9,  locate  the  definition  of  “pourquoi 
tale.”  Write  this  definition  in  your  notebook. 

The  final  pages  in  Crossroads  9 are  devoted  to  acknowledgments.  Here,  the 
publisher  gives  the  sources  for  the  information,  illustrations,  photographs,  and 
literature  in  the  book.  Because  it’s  wrong  to  use  such  information  without  permission, 
the  acknowledgment  pages  show  that  the  authors  have  obtained  consent  before 
including  all  of  these  pieces. 

9.  Where  did  the  photographs  on  page  148  come  from? 

Many  non-fiction  books  conclude  with  an  index.  An  index  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of 
topics  covered  in  the  book.  An  index  enables  a reader  to  find  specific  information 
quickly  because  it  provides  the  page  or  pages  where  the  information  can  be  found. 
Some  books  may  have  more  than  one  index.  Indexes  (or  indices)  may  include  author, 
title,  and/or  first-line  lists  (in  books  of  poetry). 

10.  Does  Crossroads  9 have  an  index? 

Here  are  some  other  features  that  you  might  see  in  a non-fiction  book: 

• Preface  or  Foreword:  A preface  is  an  introduction  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book.  It  may  be  written  by  the  author  or  by  someone  else. 

• Afterword:  An  afterword  is  a message  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  may  be 
written  by  the  author  or  by  someone  else. 

• Appendix:  An  appendix  is  additional  information  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Some  books  may  have  more  than  one  appendix  to  include  different  kinds  of 
extra  information. 
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issroads  9 


Handbook 


11.  Does  Crossroads  9 have  any  of  these  additional  features? 

12.  Compare  Crossroads  9 to  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook , 
your  dictionary,  and  your  thesaurus.  Use  the  following  questions  to  determine 
how  they  are  similar  and  how  they  differ.  (Use  a chart  format  if  you  wish.) 


• On  the  title  page,  what  is  the  book’s  complete  title? 

• Does  the  book  have  an  author  or  authors?  Does  it  have  an  editor  or  editors? 
Does  it  have  both?  List  the  names  of  the  author(s)  and/or  editor(s). 

• What  is  the  copyright  date? 

• What  is  the  ISBN? 

• List  three  visual  features  of  each  book. 

• Are  there  a glossary,  acknowledgments  or  credits  pages,  an  index,  or  other 
features? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  142. 


Strategies 


Internet 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


A language  arts  handbook  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools  for  helping  you 
improve  your  communication  skills.  Handbooks  go  by  many  different  names,  such 
as  Writer’s  Handbook  or  English  Handbook . Many  handbooks  don’t  have  the  word 
Handbook  in  their  titles.  There  are  many  handbooks  on  the  market,  and  they  all 
provide  information  about  how  to  communicate  effectively  and  correctly.  They 
include  information  about  grammar,  style,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  the 
proper  format  for  various  forms  of  writing.  Many  contain  information  about 
research,  note  taking,  documenting  sources  of  information,  and  writing  a research 
paper.  Some  are  more  detailed  than  others.  Some  focus  only  on  written 
communication,  while  others,  like  the  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook , include  information  about  other  forms  of  communication  as  well. 

The  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  is  the  only  handbook  you  need 
to  use  with  your  English  Language  Arts  9 course.  However,  you  might  want  to 
investigate  other  handbooks  on  the  market  to  see  if  there  is  one  that  you  think  you’ll 
want  to  use  in  the  future.  If  you’re  shopping  for  a handbook,  find  one  whose 
organization  you  like,  that’s  as  detailed  as  you  need,  and  that’s  easy  for  you  to  use. 
There  are  some  very  good  handbooks  on  the  Internet,  as  well.  Whenever  you’re  not 
sure  about  the  correctness  of  your  communication,  refer  to  a handbook. 
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Audio 


13.  to  16.  Take  a few  minutes  to  listen  to  track  #1  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 
Audio  CD.  In  your  notebook,  answer  the  questions  (questions  13  to  16)  that  you 
hear  on  the  audio  CD. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  2 on  page  143. 


Handbook 


Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  about 
previewing  materials.  Check  Section  5:  Communicating  in  Other  Ways. 


In  this  activity,  you  got  acquainted  with  your  textbook,  Crossroads  9.  You  examined 
some  of  the  book’s  features  and  found  out  how  these  features  might  help  you  during 
your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9.  In  the  following  activity,  you’ll  begin 
to  read  and  respond  to  the  texts  in  your  textbook. 


Activity  3:  Responding  to  Texts 


1 


text 

print  or  nonprint 
material  that 

communicates  a 

message, 
including  stories, 
poems,  articles, 
books,  films, 
photographs, 
graphs,  and 
audiotapes 

print 

material  / 

items  published 
on  paper,  such  as 
books, 

newspapers,  and 
magazines 

nonprint  n. 

material  / 

items  not 
published  on 
paper,  such  as 
films,  CDs,  and 
audiotapes 

During  a journey,  a traveller  may  meet  many  people.  On  your  journey  through 
English  Language  Arts  9,  you’ll  encounter  many  texts.  A text  is  not  the  same  as  a 
textbook.  A text  refers  to  any  piece  of  print  or  nonprint  material  that  communicates 
a message.  Print  material,  of  course,  consists  mainly  of  words — either  published  on 
paper  or  stored  in  an  electronic  format.  Stories,  poems,  and  articles  are  examples  of 
print  materials.  Nonprint  materials  include  films,  artwork,  and  audiotapes. 

Throughout  this  course,  you’ll  be  asked  to  respond  to  texts  in  many  different  ways. 
You  may  read,  listen  to,  or  view  a text.  You  may  respond  by  writing,  talking,  or 
representing.  It’s  often  useful  to  talk  about  a text  with  a partner  or  group.  Discussing 
a text  allows  you  to  share  your  ideas  and  consider  the  ideas  of  others. 

Texts  can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways.  Consider  the  following  poem,  for  example: 


The  Spy 

by  Alden  Nowlan 

My  child  cries  out  in  his  sleep. 

I bend  close,  try  to  make  out  the  words. 
Though  it  fills  me  with  shame, 

I spy  on  his  dreams, 
try  each  word  like  a key 
to  the  room  where  he  keeps 
things  too  private  to  share 
even  with  me 


% 


g 

ill 


1 Alden  Nowlan,  “The  Spy,”  in  Bread,  Wine,  and  Salt  (North  York:  Stoddart  Publishing  Company  Lmited,  1967).  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Claudine  Nowlan. 
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Now,  read  the  following  discussion  about  the  poem.  Notice  how  different  readers 
have  somewhat  different  perceptions  of  the  poem. 


Jason:  Why  is  this  parent  watching  the  child  while  he  sleeps? 

Michael:  Maybe  the  child  has  done  something  bad. 

Claudette:  It  says  the  kid  is  crying  out  in  his  sleep.  Maybe  this  boy  is  afraid  of  something. 
Maybe  he  had  a nightmare. 

Hailey:  Maybe  the  boy  is  feeling  sad.  Do  you  think  there’s  some  tension  between  the  boy 
and  the  parent? 

Jason:  I think  this  parent  is  just  nosy. 

Michael:  I don’t  think  so.  The  parent  is  ashamed  for  spying  on  the  kid  and  trying  to  find 
out  something  private. 

Signe:  Maybe  the  parent  is  worried  about  the  kid,  afraid  that  he’s  keeping  a secret  about 
something  that  could  hurt  him. 

Michael:  Most  parents  do  worry  about  their  kids.  My  mom’s  always  worried  about  me. 


1.  Reread  the  poem  “The  Spy.”  In  your  notebook,  give  your  opinion  of  the  parent’s 
behaviour.  Write  your  answer  in  complete  sentences.  Be  sure  to  give  reasons  for 
your  opinion.  Copy  a line  or  two  from  the  poem  to  support  your  opinion. 


roup  Work 


2. 


Ask  someone  else  to  read  the  poem  (your  study  partner,  a parent,  brother  or  sister, 
or  friend).  Discuss  the  poem.  Did  this  person  agree  with  your  interpretation  and 
perceptions  of  the  poem? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3 on  page  144. 
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Carefully  consider  the  following  photograph. 


3.  In  your  notebook,  speculate  about  possible  interpretations  of  the  preceding 
photograph.  (Speculating  means  thinking  and  predicting.)  Write  your  answer  in 
complete  sentences.  Support  your  opinions  by  referring  to  specific  details  in  the 
photograph. 


\ 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  3 on  page  144. 


• Read,  listen,  and/or  view  thoughtfully.  Sometimes  it’s  useful  to  reread  or  take  a 
second  look. 

• Think  about  the  main  idea  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  text. 

• Remember  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  interpretation  of  a text. 

• Connect  what  you’re  reading,  listening  to,  and/or  viewing  with  what  you 
already  know  or  with  your  previous  experiences. 

• Ask  questions  and  speculate  about  possible  answers. 

In  this  activity,  you  responded  to  print  and  nonprint  texts.  You  discovered  that  texts 
can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways.  There  are  also  many  ways  you  can  respond  to  texts. 
In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  begin  to  use  your  journal  to  record  your  responses  to  the 
texts  that  you  experience. 
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Activity  4:  Journal  Writing 


When  people  are  travelling,  they  usually  like  to  talk  about  their  experiences.  They 
want  to  tell  people  what  they  have  seen,  done,  and  eaten.  They  enjoy  sharing  their 
humorous  moments,  their  adventures,  and  their  hardships. 


In  English  Language  Arts  9,  your  journal  will  be  the  way  that  you’ll  record  your 
feelings  and  opinions.  When  you  write  in  your  journal,  pretend  that  you’re  talking  to 
someone  else. 

You  need  a scribbler  or  coiled  notebook  so  that  you  can  keep  your  journal  entries 
together  and  separate  from  your  notes  and  practice  exercises. 

Your  journal  is  a place  where  you  can  explore  ideas  and  express  yourself.  You’re 
encouraged  to  write  a lot.  Just  as  discussing  something  thoroughly  might  cause  you  to 
understand  it  better;  journal  writing  can  result  in  a better  understanding  of  yourself, 
other  people,  and  the  texts  that  you  encounter. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  notice  that  the  word  journal  and  the  word  journey  are  similar?  Both  words 
are  derived  from  a French  word  referring  to  a day  (journee  is  the  Old  French  word 
for  day  or  day’s  travel,  originally,  a journal  was  a record  of  a day’s  experiences.) 
Some  people  like  to  keep  a daily  record  of  their  activities,  thoughts,  and  feelings  by 
making  entries  in  a journal  or  diary.  Many  business  and  professional  people  report 
their  daily  work  in  a diary  or  electronic  daybook. 
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Your  journal  will  be  a private  record  unless  you  choose  to  share  it  with  someone. 
Sometimes,  you’ll  be  asked  to  use  an  entry  from  your  journal  for  an  assignment,  but 
you  won’t  be  asked  to  hand  in  your  entire  journal  for  marking. 

Writing  in  a journal  is  a pleasurable  and  rewarding  experience  for  many  people 
because  it  allows  them  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  honestly  and  privately. 


Take  some  time  now  to  reflect  on  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9. 
You’re  very  near  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  your  course.  What  are  your  thoughts? 
Express  those  thoughts  as  you  write  your  first  journal  entry. 


How  do  you  feel  about  English  Language  Arts  9 as  you  finish  Section  1 of  the 
first  module?  Write  a brief  journal  entry  about  your  feelings  and  attitudes  toward 
English  Language  Arts  9. 

Note:  You  should  always  date  your  journal  entries.  Also,  title  your  journal  entry 
with  the  label  in  the  tab  of  the  instruction  card.  In  this  course,  the  journal  entry 
number  gives  the  module  number.  The  entries  are  also  labelled  in  alphabetical 
(ABC)  order  throughout  each  module. 
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Some  of  the  journal  entries  that  you’ll  write  will  be  responses  to  various  texts,  such  as 
stories,  articles,  poems,  and  visual  materials.  How  would  you  write  a journal  entry 
responding  to  a text?  Following  is  an  example  of  a journal  entry  written  in  response 
to  the  poem  “The  Spy,”  which  you  read  in  Activity  3. 


September  6 

The/ poem;  uThe/  Spy ” it  a/  hit  ytrantye/  T’wv  yurt  yrre/  if 

it  y O/  WtOWl/  OT  dad  Watching  thp/  child,  U Vutl 

don't  knovj  how  old/  the/  child;  Ly.  I rememlyer  that 

I iA&ed  to  haA/e  bads  dream,  and  wve  mom/ would 

come/  inter  they  room/  to-  checlo  on  me.  I dxynt  think/ 

he/ wa&  toying  ou  me.  Shedwyt  heard/  me  erwina 

I 

* 

! 

mom/  or  dad/  Tv  curious  about  whv  the/  child/  Tv 

ervincy.  The/  parent  thinks  that  the/  hov  tykeepincra 

weret.  I don't  think/  that  all  bad/  dreams  are/ 

1 

I 

> 

l 

I 

1 

Thlytarent  feely guilty  about  yfryOnxy,  and/  it  y kind 

■ 1 CJ  r i y CJ 

of  weird/  to  know  that  someone/  Tv  watching  you 

while/ you  deep.  Stilt,  I thlrk/thty  mom/ or  dad/ 

realty  lovey  the/  child  and  warty  to-  protect  him/ 

from/  harm/. 

visualize 


to  use  your 
imagination  to 
create  a mental 
image 


Now,  you’ll  try  your  hand  at  writing  a journal 
entry  responding  to  a text. 

The  poem  that  follows  is  about  a colt;  a young 
male  horse.  As  you  read  the  poem,  try  to 
visualize  the  colt  in  the  pasture. 
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The  Colt 

by  Raymond  Knister 

Through  the  gate 
The  boy  leads  him. 

Turns  him,  expectant, 

Around; 

Slips  off  the  halter; 

He  whirls,  is  gone, — 

Boy  brandishing 
The  halter  at  his  going, 

Clapping  his  hands — 
Unnecessary — 

In  long  lopes  he  speeds, 

Rising  and  dipping, 

Down  the  rolling  lane. 

Such  beauty,  see, 

Such  grace, 

Moving  (diversely!) 

Never  was. 

Nor  such  gait-perfection 
And  exactness 
Is  in  any  man. 

His  mane  and  his  tail 
Lie  back  on  the  breeze, 

And  the  breeze  at  his  every  lope 

Surges  past 

His  laid-back  ears. 
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15 


20 


25 


See  the  long  swift 
Flash  and  swing, 

Low, 

Of  his  limbs... 

Gone  now,  30 

But  back  streaks  his  whinny 
Wild,  enimaging  himself; 

He  will  round  the  gate  comer 
At  the  end  of  the  long  pasture 
With  entrancing  ease  35 

And  speed, 

Re-accelerate, 

Bound  onward  to  his  comrades, 
And  stop. 

Or  else,  breaking  40 

Into  a great  high  free  stride, 

Trot  up  to,  around  them, 

Tail  up,  nose  inheld; 

Greet  his  kinsfolk. 

The  farmer  looks  over  his  fence  45 

To  see  him  pass; 

And  his  world, 

And  its  days,  make  him  say: 

“Idle  colts! 

Somehow  nohow  of  any  use!”  50 
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Strategies 


It’s  always  a good  idea  to  read  a poem  at  least  twice.  As  you  reread  the  poem,  think 
about  these  questions: 


• Do  you  like  this  poem?  What  do  you  like  or  dislike  about  it? 

• Are  there  parts  of  the  poem  that  you  don’t  understand? 

• How  old  does  this  horse  seem  to  be? 

• How  does  the  colt  feel  when  the  boy  sets  it  free  in  the  pasture? 

• How  does  the  farmer  feel  about  the  colt?  Why  does  he  feel  this  way? 

• Would  the  boy’s  feelings  toward  the  colt  be  different  from  the  farmer’s 
feelings? 

• If  you  could  talk  to  the  poet,  what  would  you  like  to  tell  him  or  ask  him? 

• Do  you  feel  a personal  connection  to  the  poem;  for  example,  have  you  seen 
colts  running  in  a pasture?  Do  you  own  a horse  or  enjoy  horseback  riding? 


If  possible,  you  may  wish  to  have  your  study  partner  read  the  poem  out  loud. 
Alternatively,  you  could  read  the  poem  aloud  by  yourself. 
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Have  you  read  the  poem  at  least  twice?  Did  you  think  about 
the  questions  as  you  were  rereading  the  poem?  Did  you  have 
additional  questions  of  your  own?  Did  you  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions? 


■ 


Now  you’ll  get  a chance  to  write  a response  to  the  poem  in  your  journal. 


In  your  journal,  write  a response  to  the  poem  “The  Colt.”  In  your  entry,  you  don’t 
have  to  answer  all  of  the  questions  about  the  poem  that  you  were  asked  to  think 
about.  Remember,  your  journal  is  a place  to  express  your  own  ideas  and  opinions. 
The  questions  on  page  28  are  only  suggestions  to  stimulate  your  thinking. 

(Reminder:  Date  and  identify  your  journal  entry.) 


In  this  activity,  you  discovered  a powerful  tool  for  examining  the  texts  that  you 
experience  and  for  exploring  your  thoughts  about  those  texts.  Writing  in  your  journal 
can  help  you  understand  the  messages  that  writers  and  artists  want  to  convey  through 
their  work.  Writing  in  your  journal  will  also  allow  you  to  explore  your  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  opinions  about  those  works. 


As  you  engage  in  journal  writing,  you  may  sometimes  be  quite  surprised  by  what  you 
discover  about  yourself!  Keep  your  journal  handy  and  use  it  often! 
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Conclusion 


In  Section  1,  you  got  ready  for  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9.  You 
set  goals  and  made  plans  that  will  help  you  reach  your  destination.  You  gathered 
together  things  that  you  will  need,  and  you  examined  some  of  these  items  closely  to 
see  how  their  features  can  help  make  your  journey  smoother  and  more  rewarding. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1A,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Becoming  an  Active  Reader 

You  probably  take  your  reading  skills  for  granted,  even  though  reading  is  an  important  part  of  your 
daily  routine.  You  use  your  reading  skills  to  read  directions,  postcards  and  letters,  addresses,  signs, 
recipes,  menus,  instructions,  books,  manuals,  web  pages,  labels,  flyers,  billboards,  concert  tickets, 
TV  guides,  timetables,  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  a lot  of  other  things.  What  sorts  of  things 
have  you  read  so  far  today? 


Even  though  the  world  is  rapidly  changing  and  new  technology  is  constantly  being  invented,  the 
very  old  skill  of  reading  has  not  become  less  important.  In  fact,  reading  is  more  important  than  ever. 
As  you  work  through  the  activities  in  this  section,  remember:  for  most  people,  no  other 
communication  skill  is  used  more  than  reading! 


In  this  section,  you’ll  be  taking  a second  look  at  a skill  that  you’ve  been  developing  for  many 
years — reading!  You  may  be  an  excellent  reader  who  needs  little  review;  on  the  other  hand,  you  may 
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have  always  found  reading  a chore. 
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Activity  1:  Scanning  and  Skimming 


Choosing  an  Appropriate  Reading  Speed 


Think  about  all  of  the  kinds  of  reading  that  you 
do.  Some  of  the  reading  that  you  do  might 
include  textbooks,  novels,  magazines,  cartoons, 
newspaper  articles,  recipes,  web  pages, 
postcards,  instructions  for  assembling  a model 
car,  and  so  on.  Occasionally,  you’ll  also  need  to 
find  a name  in  the  telephone  book,  locate  a show 
in  a TV  guide,  or  read  a product  label. 

Is  all  reading  the  same?  Definitely  not. 
Sometimes  you  merely  glance  at  an  item  (an 
advertisement,  for  example).  At  other  times,  you 
take  a quick  look — you  quickly  turn  the  pages  of 
a newspaper,  reading  the  headlines  and  looking 
at  the  visuals,  pausing  to  read  when  something 
interests  you.  On  other  occasions,  you  find  a 
quiet  location  and  carefully  read  (and  even 
reread)  something — maybe  a letter  from  a close 
friend  or  notes  before  taking  a test. 


1.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows  (leave  extra  space 
at  each  speed  level).  Think  of  at  least  ten  different  reading  activities  and  consider 
the  speed  at  which  you  read  in  each  activity.  Place  each  activity  in  its  applicable 
space.  (Activities  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  shown  as  examples.) 


Fast 

(jiancmcj,  at  an-  oAue/diAeme^ 

Medium 

! dJzimMmcj,  a mwAspxzpj&i  to  <lee  tko  mcun  dianieA- 

Slow 

1 neaduuf,  a letter  a clote  j^ueud 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  145. 


Strategies 


\ 


It  makes  sense  to  adjust  the  speed  at  which  you  read  a text,  either  silently  or  aloud,  to 
suit  your  purpose  and  the  complexity  of  the  text.  Sometimes,  you  want  to  read  over 
something  very  quickly — to  locate  a specific  bit  of  information  or  just  to  get  a general 
idea  about  the  content.  That’s  when  scanning  and  skimming  are  useful  reading 
strategies. 
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scanning 


glancing  through 
print  material  to 
locate  specific 
bits  of 
information 


Yellow  Pages™ 

the  section  of  the 
phone  book 
containing 
advertisements 
and  the  names, 
addresses,  and 
phone  numbers  of 
businesses  and 
organizations 


skimming 

the  fast  reading 
of  a text  to 
understand  the 
main  points 


Scanning 

The  speed  at  which  you  read  varies  considerably  according  to  what  you  want  to 
accomplish.  If  you’re  simply  glancing  through  a text  to  locate  specific  facts,  you’re 
scanning  it.  Usually,  when  you  scan  a text,  your  eyes  move  in  a straight  line  from  the 
top  of  a page  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  When  you  scan,  you  usually  look  for 
things  like  numbers,  dates,  names,  or  specific  words. 

Scanning  is  useful  because  it  lets  you  search  for  a specific  item  without  having  to 
spend  the  time  to  read  the  text  extensively.  You  usually  scan  until  you  find  something 
that  you’re  interested  in  or  that  you  need.  Where  do  you  use  scanning?  You  might 
scan  to  find 

• a phone  number 

• a business  in  the  Yellow  Pages™ 

• a program  in  a TV  guide 

• a word  in  a dictionary  or  thesaurus 

• the  departure  time  for  a train  or  airplane 

• the  page  number  of  a topic  in  the  index  of  a book 

• all  the  e-mail  messages  that  you  received  on  October  20 

• which  cinema  is  showing  the  movie  you  want  to  see 

As  soon  as  you  locate  what  you  want,  you  generally  stop  scanning.  For  example,  if 
you’re  looking  for  a phone  number  so  you  can  order  a pizza,  you’ll  usually  put  away 
the  phonebook  after  you  find  the  number  you’re  looking  for.  However,  for  some  texts, 
after  you  locate  the  specific  words  or  information  that  you’re  looking  for,  sometimes 
you  will  then  want  to  begin  skimming  to  get  a little  more  information  about  the  text. 

For  example,  if  you’re  looking  through  a novel  set  in  Russia  during  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  you  wanted  to  know  if  a chapter  mentions  anything  about  Rasputin, 
you  might  scan  the  pages  in  the  chapter  for  the  name  Rasputin.  When  you  locate  the 
name  Rasputin,  you  might  begin  skimming  the  paragraphs  or  pages  before  and  after 
this  spot  in  the  chapter  to  get  an  idea  about  what  the  chapter  says  about  this  person. 
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nuances 


slight  differences 
in  meaning 


Skimming 

If  you  read  a text  quickly  just  to  see  what  it’s  about,  you’re  skimming.  Skimming  is 
very  useful  because  it  allows  you  to  get  the  main  idea  of  a text  in  a short  period  of 
time.  When  you  skim  a text,  your  eyes  move  rapidly  across  the  page.  You  obtain  the 
surface  meaning  only;  in  other  words,  you  don’t  take  the  time  to  notice  details  or 
nuances  (subtle  shades  of  meaning)  in  the  text.  When  you  skim,  you  keep  questions 
like  this  in  mind: 

• What  is  this  text  about? 


• Does  it  appear  to  have  the  information  that  I want? 


• Is  it  worth  my  time  to  read  this  text  again  (but  this  time  more  slowly  to  get  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  content)? 


As  you  skim  a text,  you  look  at 

• headings  or  titles 

• photographs,  graphs,  diagrams,  and  other  visuals 

• captions 

• sidebars 

• bolded  words 

• lists 

• any  feature  that  attracts  your  attention 

• the  first  sentence  in  each  paragraph 
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2.  Take  a moment  to  do  some  skimming.  Find  a newspaper,  magazine,  or  some  other 
print  material.  Quickly  skim  through  the  pages.  In  your  notebook,  list  some  of  the 
features  you  notice  as  you  skim  the  pages.  Are  there  headings  and  subheadings? 

Is  there  any  text  that  is  set  off  by  bolding,  a different  type  style,  or  the  use  of 
colour?  Are  there  photos  or  illustrations? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section 


.....  .... 

r 1 on  page  146. 


reading  rate 

the  speed  of 
reading 


In  fact,  you  often  use  skimming  and  scanning  together, 
alternating  between  the  two  reading  strategies.  You 
glance  quickly  through  parts  of  something,  such  as  a 
magazine,  ignoring  many  articles  and  advertisements. 
Then  you  see  something  that  interests  you  so  you  slow 
down  your  rate  of  reading  and  begin  to  skim.  If  the 
article  is  really  interesting  or  important  in  some  way,  you 
might  slow  your  reading  rate  even  more. 


To  read  effectively,  you  must  adjust  your  reading  speed  to  suit  your  purpose.  For 
example,  if  you’re  reading  something  that  you  really  enjoy,  you  might  read  slowly  to 
savour  every  word.  You  would  also  read  slowly  if  the  text  were  difficult  to  understand. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you’re  reading  a menu  in  a restaurant,  you  might  want  to  skim 
quickly  until  you  find  something  that  interests  you. 


CD-ROM 


To  reinforce  your  understanding  of  skimming  and  scanning,  view  the  segment 
Skimming  and  Scanning  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM. 


landbook 


>sroads  9 


0 

cn 


Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  about 
skimming  and  scanning.  Check  Section  5:  Communicating  in  Other  Ways. 

Now  you’ll  use  an  article  in  Crossroads  9 to  practise  scanning  and  skimming.  Turn  to 
page  145  in  Crossroads  9.  The  article,  by  John  Garrett,  called  “Radical  Robots”  is 
about  the  new  developments  in  robots,  which  are  machines  that  perform  tasks 
requiring  sophisticated  skills. 


3.  First,  glance  through  the  article  (pages  145  to  148)  focusing  on  its  visual  layout. 
In  your  notebook,  jot  down  at  least  three  points  that  you  notice. 


Now  skim  the  article.  Don’t  be  concerned  about  the  details;  just  read  quickly  to  get 
the  main  ideas.  After  you’ve  finished  skimming,  set  the  article  aside. 


j 
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4.  In  your  notebook,  jot  down  at  least  three  points  that  you  can  recall  from  skimming 
the  article.  Don’t  go  back  and  reread  the  article.  Just  test  your  ability  to  skim  and 
recall  the  ideas  in  the  article. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  146. 

. - „ _ ___ 


\ 


It’s  important  to  realize  that  skimming  is  not  a good  way  to  read  when  you  really 
want  to  understand  something.  For  example,  if  you’re  studying  for  your  science  test, 
skimming  will  probably  be  inappropriate  because  you’ll  miss  many  important  ideas. 


purpose  for 
reading 

the  reason  for 

reading 

something 

Audio  \ 


Some  people  think  that  being  able  to  read  quickly  is  an  important  accomplishment. 
Although  skimming  is  a useful  skill,  it’s  only  one  way  of  reading.  Generally,  the  more 
you  need  to  understand  something,  the  slower  you  need  to  read.  As  you  read,  keep  in 
mind  that,  each  time  you  read,  your  rate  of  reading  depends  upon  your  reason  or 

purpose  for  reading. 

5.  As  you  listen  to  the  speakers  on  track  #2  of  the  English  Language  Arts  9 
Audio  CD , check  off  the  purposes  for  reading  that  the  speakers  mention. 

v 


J Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  147. 
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In  your  journal,  respond  to  the  question  that  the  reporter  on  the  audio  component 
of  this  activity  has  just  asked  you.  Provide  examples  of  the  things  that  you  read 
and  your  purposes  for  reading  them.  You  might  find  that  you  read  one  thing  for 
more  than  one  purpose. 


Choosing  Your  Novel 


In  Module  8:  Full  Circle  of  this  course,  you’ll  study 
a novel.  A list  of  several  novels  has  been  provided 
for  you  in  Assignment  Booklet  1 A.  A brief 
description  of  each  novel  is  given  so  that  you  can 
decide  which  novel  you  prefer.  If  you  have  access  to 
copies  of  the  novels  (your  school  or  public  library 
should  have  these  books),  use  your  scanning  and 
skimming  skills  to  look  them  over.  Then,  select  the 
novel  that  is  most  interesting  to  you. 

In  this  activity,  you  discovered  that  people  read 
different  texts  at  different  speeds  depending  on  the 
type  of  text  and  their  purpose  for  reading.  You 
examined  two  reading  methods  called  scanning  and 
skimming  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  would  be 
used.  In  the  following  activity,  you’ll  look  at 
another  reading  method  and  find  out  when  you 
would  use  it. 


Activity  2:  The  SQ3R  Method 

As  you  already  know,  there  are  many  occasions  when  skimming  and  scanning  are  not 
useful  or  appropriate.  What  if  you  needed  to 

• study  for  the  test  to  get  your  driver’s  license? 

• follow  directions  to  change  the  time  settings  on  a car  clock  or  a VCR? 

• choose  a summer  camp  from  several  brochures? 

• select  from  several  advertisements  which  store  is  offering  a better  price  on  a 
certain  computer? 
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reading 
comprehension 

the  ability  to 
understand  fully 
what  is  being 
read 


In  these  situations  and  many  others,  you  need  to  read  carefully.  Instead  of  reading  just 
for  the  general  idea,  you’ll  need  to  understand  the  details.  In  these  instances,  reading 
comprehension  is  an  important  skill. 


Claudette:  I’m  having  a tough  time  understanding  this  chapter  in  social  studies, 


Shane:  It  is  complicated.  I had  to  read  it  slowly — and  I read  parts  of  it  twice, 


Wei:  Whenever  I read  something  like  this,  I really  have  to  concentrate.  I’m  lucky  that  I 
have  my  own  room.  I go  in  there,  shut  the  door  so  that  I can’t  hear  the  TV  or  my  brothers 
fighting,  and  I just  read. 


Shane:  I need  to  write  down  the  main  points  as  I read.  It  helps  me  to  focus. 


Claudette:  I think  that  one  of  my  problems  is  that  this  material  is  completely  new  to  me 
I can’t  even  pronounce  the  names  of  some  of  these  “isms.”  There’s  capitalism, 
nationalism,  communism,  patriotism,  socialism,... 


Shane:  It  is  hard  to  sort  out  and  understand.  I think  I can  help  a bit.  I taped  a 
documentary  program  on  TV  about  political  systems.  You  may  borrow  it. 


Wei:  My  big  brother  studied  politics  at  university  so  we’ve  got  some  of  his  books  at 
home.  Quite  a few  have  photos  and  diagrams  in  them.  I found  them  helpful.  Why  don’t 
you  come  over  and  take  a look?  Maybe  they’ll  help  you  to  understand  the  chapter  better. 


JL 


impede 


slow  down  or 
interfere  with 


prior 

knowledge 


> 


the  knowledge  of 
a subject  that  you 
have  before  you 
begin  to  read 


Many  factors  can  impede  reading  comprehension. 
There  may  be  many  distractions  while  you’re  reading. 
Sometimes  the  words  used  are  strange  and  difficult. 
The  subject  matter  may  be  new  to  you;  it’s  always 
easier  to  understand  something  new  if  you  have  some 
prior  knowledge  of  the  subject  (that  is,  if  you  can 
connect  it  to  something  you  already  know). 
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active  reader 

someone  who 
uses  various 
strategies  to 
increase  reading 
comprehension 


SQ3R 

a method  of 
reading  that  helps 
you  recognize 
and  remember  the 
main  points 


When  you  want  to  understand  something  that  you’re  reading  and  remember  the  main 
points,  you  need  to  participate  in  the  reading  process  by  becoming  an  active  reader. 


I 


First,  create  an  environment  where  you  can  concentrate  on  what  you’re  reading. 
You’ll  need  good  lighting  and  comfortable  seating.  Don’t  try  to  read  or  study  in  a 
noisy  place  or  a place  with  other  distractions. 

Next,  think  about  your  purpose  for  reading. 

• What  do  you  need  to  know?  Clarify  any  questions 
you  may  have  about  your  assignment. 

• Do  you  need  to  look  up  words  in  a dictionary? 

Your  dictionary  should  be  readily  available. 

• Will  you  need  to  remember  the  information?  If 
you  do,  you  should  have  paper  and  a pen  handy 
so  that  you  can  take  notes. 

As  you  read,  you  may  use  the  SQ3R  method  to  help  you  find  and  remember  the 
important  points. 


There  are  five  steps  in  this  process. 
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topic  sentence 

a sentence,  often 
located  at  the 
beginning  of  a 
paragraph,  that 
indicates  the 
topic  discussed  in 
the  paragraph 


Using  the  SQ3R  Method 

I 

i Survey  \ 

First,  glance  over  the  headings  of  the  chapter  or  section.  Study  the  visuals 
included,  such  as  photographs,  diagrams,  charts,  maps,  and  graphs.  Read  the 
introduction  and  summary  paragraphs.  Try  to  pick  out  the  main  ideas.  j 

I I 

Question 

Create  questions  for  yourself  about  the  material. 

• You  could  change  the  headings  into  questions.  Look  at  this  example: 

; 

Heading:  The  Causes  of  the  War  of  1812 
Question:  What  caused  the  War  of  1812? 

I 

• Convert  topic  sentences  into  questions.  If  there  are  no  headings,  or  if  there 
are  very  few  of  them,  look  at  the  first  few  sentences  of  each  paragraph. 

Because  the  first  sentences  are  often  topic  sentences,  they  can  be  converted 
into  questions.  Look  at  the  following  example: 

First  Sentence:  In  1931,  Stevenson  made  an  important  discovery. 

Question:  What  important  discovery  did  Stevenson  make  in  1931? 

Creating  questions  is  an  important  skill  because  it  forces  you  to  focus  your 
reading  on  looking  for  the  answers. 

Read 

Divide  the  material  into  manageable  parts.  A long  chapter  should  be  separated 
into  several  pieces.  Read  one  part  at  a time.  If  necessary,  slow  your  rate  of 
reading.  Don’t  forget  to  take  notes  as  you  read. 

Recite 

When  you  come  to  the  end  of  a part,  pause  and  ask  yourself  whether  you’ve 
understood  what  you’ve  read.  Answer  the  question  that  you  asked  when  you 
| started.  If  you’re  unable  to  understand  the  main  ideas  or  answer  the  question, 
then  you  need  to  reread  the  section. 

j Review 

After  you’ve  read  a chapter  or  section,  pause  again.  Have  you  understood  the 
main  points?  Reread  your  notes  to  be  sure  that  you’ve  recorded  the  important 
j information.  Then,  without  looking  at  your  notes,  try  to  recall  the  main  points. 
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1.  Take  a look  again  at  the  survey  step  in  the  SQ3R  method  of  reading.  The  process 
resembles  one  of  the  reading  strategies  that  you  examined  earlier  in  this  section. 
When  you  survey  a text  using  the  SQ3R  method,  are  you  scanning  the  text  or  are 
you  skimming  the  text? 


i 


Compare 

— . 


andbook 


sroads  9 


\ 

ISIS 


mmm  mm. 

your  response  with  the 


in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2 on  page  147. 


You  can  read  more  about  the  SQ3R  method  in  your  Junior  High  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  5:  Communicating  in  Other  Ways. 

Now  it’s  time  to  practice  the  SQ3R  method.  For  this  exercise,  use  your  Crossroads  9 
textbook  and  your  notebook.  Turn  to  page  164.  Using  the  SQ3R  method,  read  the 
article  called  “Undersea  Science,”  by  Thomas  Potts.  Pause  after  each  step  to  answer 
the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 


2.  Survey:  What  did  you  learn  about  the  article  as  you  surveyed  it?  Try  to  list  five 
points. 

3.  Question:  What  questions  did  you  create  for  yourself?  You  should  list  at  least  one 
for  each  part  of  the  article. 


point  form 

a way  of 
recording 
information  using 
key  words  and 
incomplete 
sentences 


•sroads  9 


landbook 


4.  Read:  What  kind  of  notes  did  you  take  as  you  read  the  article?  Some  people  copy 
sentences,  but  most  people  jot  down  information  in  point  form. 


Did  you  experience  difficulty  as  you  were  taking  notes?  If  you 
did,  turn  to  page  61  in  Crossroads  9 and  read  about  note  taking. 


You  can  also  check  Section  6:  Locating  Information  in  your 
Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  more 
information  on  note  taking. 


5.  Recite  and  Review:  Did  you  check  after  each  part  to  make  sure  that  you 
understood  what  you  were  reading?  Did  you  reread  any  of  the  parts?  Without 
looking  at  the  textbook  or  your  notes,  can  you  recall  the  main  points  in  the 
article?  Try  to  list  five  main  points  in  your  notebook. 


i 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2 on  page  147. 
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How  would  you  rate  your  own  reading  comprehension?  Are  you  aware  of  the  way 
you  read?  Do  you  think  you  could  become  a better  reader?  In  your  journal, 
respond  to  these  questions: 

• Are  you  able  to  read  most  school  material  and  comprehend  it?  If  not,  why 
do  you  think  that  some  texts  are  difficult  for  you  to  comprehend?  Which 
types  of  text  give  you  the  most  trouble? 

• Do  you  use  different  types  of  reading  strategies  (scanning,  skimming,  slow 
reading)  depending  on  your  purpose  for  reading? 

• What  strategies  have  you  been  using  to  help  you  comprehend  and  remember 
what  you  read?  How  similar  or  different  are  the  strategies  you  use  from  the 
SQ3R  method? 

• Do  you  think  that  using  the  SQ3R  method  will  help  you  comprehend  texts 
that  you  will  read  for  English  Language  Arts  9 and  for  other  courses?  How? 


In  this  activity,  you  investigated  the  SQ3R  method  of  reading.  This  method  can  be 
used  when  you  want  to  get  a thorough  understanding  about  a topic.  In  order  to 
comprehend  all  of  the  important  information,  you  might  have  to  read  the  text  slowly. 
When  your  reading  speed  slows  down  enough,  you  can  focus  on  each  word  and  its 
meaning.  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  focus  on  the  words  you  encounter  in  the  texts 
you’re  reading. 
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Activity  3:  Focusing  on  Words 


Good  reading  comprehension  depends  partly  on 
your  ability  to  recognize  words  and  understand  their 
meanings.  If  you’re  reading  a difficult  text  that  has 
many  words  that  you  don’t  know,  you’ll  likely  have 
problems  identifying  the  main  points.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  text  doesn’t  have  headings 
or  helpful  visuals,  such  as  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
diagrams,  and/or  photos. 


To  improve  reading  comprehension,  it’s  important  to 
develop  your  vocabulary  (your  knowledge  of  words 
and  their  meanings).  Your  vocabulary  has  been  growing  since  you  began  to  speak.  As 
you  interacted  with  people,  you  gradually  used  and  learned  the  meanings  of  more 
words.  When  you  started  school,  you  learned  to  read  those  words.  Your  vocabulary 
continues  to  grow  as  you  make  contact  with  new  words. 


1.  In  your  notebook,  list  several  ways  in  which  you  make  contact  with  new  words. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  149. 


As  you  probably  know,  one  of  the  ways  that  you  learn  new  words  is  through  reading 
and  listening.  The  more  you  read  and  listen,  the  more  contact  you  have  with  words. 
Over  a period  of  time,  your  vocabulary  grows. 
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formal 
language 

language  in 
which  careful 
attention  is  paid 
to  word  choice 
and  grammatical 
accuracy 

informal 
language 

the  relaxed, 
personal  sort  of 
language  used  in 
everyday  life 


colloquial 
language 

the  use  of  casual, 

everyday 

expressions 


Formal  and  Informal  Language 

Of  course,  some  writers  use  more  sophisticated  words  than  others.  When  writers  use 
formal  language,  they  might  use  some  words  that  may  be  unfamiliar  to  some  readers, 
However,  when  writers  use  informal  or  colloquial  language,  they’re  using  everyday 
language  that  most  people  would  be  able  to  understand  very  easily. 


Formal  Language 


Careful  attention  is  paid  to 
choice  of  words  and  accuracy 
in  grammar. 


Informal  Language 

Language  is  the  relaxed, 
personal  sort  used  in  everyday 
life. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Formal  language  is  used  when  you  want  to  make  a good  impression  on  the  listener 
or  reader,  especially  if  you  don’t  know  the  person.  Formal  language  is 
grammatically  correct.  Formal  language  tends  to  have  sophisticated  and  precise 
words.  It  also  often  has  more  complex  sentence  structures.  Formal  language  is  often 
used  in  speeches,  business  letters,  reports,  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  It’s 
also  used  when  speaking  to  someone  in  authority  or  whom  you  don’t  know  well 
enough  to  use  informal  language. 

Informal  language  follows  most  of  the  rules  of  grammar  but  uses  less-sophisticated 
words  and  relatively  simple  sentence  structures.  Informal  language  is  the  language 
you  use  when  you  talk  to  your  friends.  It’s  interesting  to  note  that  when  people  write 
using  informal  language,  they  tend  to  pay  a little  more  attention  to  grammar  and  use 
somewhat  more  sophisticated  sentence  structures  and  vocabulary  than  when  they 
speak  using  informal  language. 


Sentence  length  and  complexity  can  be  used  to  distinguish  formal  from  informal 
language.  However,  vocabulary  is  also  a good  indicator.  Some  writers  use  informal 
language  when  they  write  texts  like  speeches,  business  letters,  reports,  books,  or 
articles  for  magazines  or  newspapers.  Using  informal  language  in  situations  where 
you  would  expect  formal  language  to  be  used  helps  make  the  message  sound  more 
relaxed  and  personal.  However,  when  a writer  uses  informal  language  in  such 
instances,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  writing  grammatically  correct. 
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2.  Look  at  the  following  two  texts.  Can  you  identify  which  paragraph  is  written 
using  formal  language  and  which  is  written  using  informal  language?  Focus  on 
the  vocabulary.  Support  your  choice  by  quoting  several  words  from  the  example. 

Text  A 

I had  called  upon  my  friend,  Mr. 

Sherlock  Holmes,  one  day  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  and  found  him 
in  deep  conversation  with  a very 
stout,  florid-faced,  elderly 
gentleman  with  fiery  red  hair.  With 
an  apology  for  my  intrusion,  I was 
about  to  withdraw,  when  Holmes 
pulled  me  abruptly  into  the  room 
and  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

i 


Text  B 

Whew ! Made  it.  I finished  the  last 
question  and  put  down  my  pen. 
Maybe  even  passed  this  one. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  nice?  My  fingers 
felt  stiff  from  writing,  and  I 
clenched  and  opened  my  hand 
several  times. 


r v • f; 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  149. 


Jargon,  Slang,  and  Dialect 


jargon 

technical 
language;  the 
language  used  by 
people  in  a 
particular 
occupation  or 
group 

slang 

the  current 
expressions  used 
by  a group  of 
people 

dialect 

the  words  and 
expressions  used 
by  a group  of 
people  living  in  a 
particular  area  or 
place 

The  use  of  unfamiliar  words  and  expressions  can  impede  reading  comprehension  in 
both  formal  and  informal  texts.  Some  writers  use  jargon,  slang,  or  dialect. 


Jargon 

Jargon  is  the  use  of  technical  language  or  language  that 
is  specific  to  a particular  occupation.  Virtually  every 
trade,  sport,  hobby,  profession,  or  business  has  its  own 
vocabulary.  Look  at  this  example: 


If  more  than  one  person  uses  the  same  computer, 
you  can  set  up  different  desktop  configurations 
or  profiles.  Each  person  can  log  on  and  see  his 
or  her  own  customized  settings.  Because  each 
user  has  a unique  profile,  if  one  person  makes 
changes,  it  doesn’t  affect  another  user’s  profile. 


Of  course,  if  you  know  something  about  computers,  you’ll  understand  the  text  written 
in  the  box.  However,  for  people  who  don’t  know  much  or  anything  about  computers, 
this  text  will  likely  be  confusing  and  meaningless  because  it  contains  words  whose 
general  meanings  don’t  make  sense  to  them — in  other  words,  jargon. 


1 Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  c 1891.  Excerpt  is  1st  paragraph  in  chapter  2 
“The  Red-Headed  League.” 
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Slang 


Slang  can  also  cause  problems  for  reading  comprehension.  Slang 
is  the  up-to-date,  trendy  language  used  by  many  people.  The 
problem  with  slang  is  that  slang  words  and  expressions  often  last 
only  a few  years.  These  expressions  soon  become  outdated  and 
are  replaced  by  new  ones. 

3.  Do  you  understand  these  slang  expressions?  In  your 

notebook,  translate  as  many  of  these  expressions  as  you  can. 

a.  “I  heard  it  through  the  grapevine!” 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


g- 


h. 


j- 

k. 

l. 


m. 


“What  a jerk!” 

“He  needs  to  shape  up!” 

“What  a nerd!” 

“That  was  groovy!” 

“It’s  a goner!” 

“Hey,  dude,  it’s  all  good!” 

“That’s  small  potatoes!” 

“If  he  isn’t  careful,  he’ll  get  his 
walking  papers.” 

“That  guy’s  a square  shooter!” 

“I  was  totally  psyched  out  when  I saw 
that!” 

“She  likes  to  goof  off  in  class.” 

“Cool  it,  man!” 


' ‘ ' > ■ '■  JH|  ' 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  149. 


Were  you  able  to  understand  and  translate  all  of  these  slang  expressions?  Which  ones 
do  you  use?  Which  ones  didn’t  you  know?  Are  there  any  that  just  don’t  get  used 
anymore  because  they’ve  become  old  and  stale?  Which  ones  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time?  Ask  some  adults  which  slang  expressions  they  use  or  have  used  in  the  past. 
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4.  Can  you  think  of  some  examples  of  current  slang?  List  your  examples  in  your 
notebook. 


.r  . ■ cr— ' ; ' 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  150. 


Dialect 

Finally,  dialect  can  make  some  texts  hard  to  understand.  Dialect  is  the  language  used 
by  people  who  live  in  a particular  place  or  area.  Consider  the  English  language. 
Although  English  is  spoken  by  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world,  it’s  spoken 
somewhat  differently  from  place  to  place.  You  may  have  heard  people  guessing  what 
part  of  the  country  or  world  you  may  have  come  from. 


accent 


the  way  words 
are  pronounced  in 
an  area  or  region 


Sometimes  words  may  simply  sound  different  because  the  speaker  has  a different 
accent.  In  Canada,  people  from  the  Maritimes  have  a slightly  different  accent 
compared  to  people  from  the  Prairies  or  the  West  Coast. 


Dialect  involves 
accents  and  using 
different  words  and 
expressions. 


Dialect,  however,  refers  to  more  than  accent.  In  different  regions  of  a country,  people 
speaking  English  may  use  different  expressions  and  words  when  they’re  referring  to 
the  same  thing.  For  example,  the  people  of  Newfoundland  use  different  words  and 
expressions  in  their  speech  from  those  used  by  the  people  of 
Alberta.  For  example,  what  do  you  call  the  channel  that 
catches  and  carries  rain  along  the  eaves  of  a roof?  What 
do  you  call  the  channel  that  catches  and  carries  rain 
along  the  edge  of  a paved  street?  Canadians  in  the 
West  generally  call  the  roof  channel  eavestroughs  and 
the  road  channel  gutters.  In  the  East,  generally  both 
channels  are  called  gutters. 

In  different  regions  of  the  world,  too,  people  speaking 
English  will  use  different  words  and  expressions.  Think 
of  Australia  and  Canada  or  Britain  and  Canada. 
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The  table  that  follows  illustrates  some  differences  between  Canadian  English  and 
British  English. 


COMPARING  CANADIAN  ENGLISH  AND  BRITISH  ENGLISH  WORDS 


Canadian  English  Word  British  English  Word 


trunk  (of  a car) 

■ 

boot 

elevator 

lift 

truck 

lorry 

soccer 

football 

French  fries 
sweater 

chips 

jumper 

When  was  the  last  time  you  heard  someone  speaking  a dialect  of  English  that  was 
different  from  yours?  Did  you  have  trouble  understanding  the  speaker?  Did  this 
person  use  words  or  expressions  that  were  not  familiar  to  you?  Did  the  accent  make  it 
difficult  for  you  to  understand  the  speaker? 

If  you’re  unfamiliar  with  the  dialect  of  a region,  you  may  have  difficulty 
understanding  something  that  is  written  in  dialect.  Look  at  the  following  examples 
from  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  written  by  Mark  Twain. 

This  story  is  told  by  Huck  Finn,  a boy  living  in  the  mid- 1800s  along  the  Mississippi 
River  of  the  United  States: 


I set  down  one  time  back  in  the  woods  and  had 
a long  think  about  it.  I says  to  myself,  if  a body 
can  get  anything  they  pray  for,  why  don’t 
Deacon  Winn  get  back  the  money  he  lost  on 
pork?  Why  can’t  the  widow  get  back  her  silver 
snuff-box  that  was  stole?  Why  can’t  Miss 
Watson  fat  up?  No,  says  I to  myself,  there  ain’t 
nothing  in  it.  I went  and  told  the  widow  about 
it  and  she  said  the  thing  a body  could  get  by 
praying  for  it  was  “spiritual  gifts.”  This  was 
too  many  for  me,  but  she  told  me  what  she 
meant — I must  help  other  people  and  do 
everything  I could  for  other  people  and  look 
out  for  them  all  the  time  and  never  think  about 
myself. 
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In  this  example,  the  character  Jim  tells  about  his  escape  from  slavery: 


“Well,  when  it  come  dark,  I tuck  out  up  de  river  road,  en  went  ‘bout  two  mile  er 
more  to  whah  dey  wam’t  no  houses.  I’d  made  up  my  mine  ‘bout  what  I’s  a-gwyne 
to  do.  You  see,  ef  I kep’  on  tryin’  to  git  away  afoot,  de  deogs  ‘ud  track  me;  ef  I 
stole  a skift  to  cross  over,  dey’d  miss  dat  skift,  you  see,  en  dey’d  know  ‘bout  whah 
I’d  Ian’  on  de  yuther  side,  en  whah  to  pick  up  my  track.  So  I says,  a raff  is  what  I’s 
arter;  it  doan’  make  no  track.” 


Mark  Twain’s  use  of  dialect  for  the  dialogues  of  his 
characters  makes  the  story  and  the  characters  seem  more 
real  to  the  reader.  However,  the  use  of  dialect  makes  these 
parts  of  the  novel  challenging  to  read  and  to  comprehend. 
Readers  need  to  slow  right  down  for  these  parts  and  read 
word  for  word,  making  guesses  about  what  some  words 
mean.  It  also  means  that  these  parts  might  need  to  be  read 
carefully  more  than  once. 


j 


■ 


| decoding 

reading  an 
unfamiliar  word 

syllable 

! ' 

! 

a part  of  a word 
spoken  as  a unit, 
which  must 
include  a vowel 

vowel 

in  English,  the 
sounds  made  by 
the  letters  a,  e,  i, 
o,  u,  and 
sometimes  y 

consonant 

in  English,  the 
sounds  made  by 
letters  that  are  not 
vowels 

accent 

emphasis  on  one 
or  more  syllables 

Decoding  Unfamiliar  Words 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  reading  comprehension 
is  encountering  words  that  are  unfamiliar.  As  you 
read,  you  probably  come  across  many  difficult 
words.  Sometimes,  you  may  find  that  you  don’t 
recognize  a word  at  all.  You  may  even  have 
difficulty  saying  it.  Reading  an  unfamiliar  word 
is  called  decoding. 

It’s  important  to  remember  that  long,  difficult  words 
are  made  up  of  parts  called  syllables.  A syllable 
always  has  a vowel  and  it  may  also  have  consonants. 

When  you’re  trying  to  read  an  unfamiliar  word,  a useful  strategy  is  to  first  break  it 
into  its  parts  or  syllables: 


impenetrable 


im  pen  e tra  ble  (something  that  cannot  be  pierced) 


In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  an  accent  or  emphasis  is  placed  on  one  syllable. 
(In  words  with  several  syllables,  sometimes  two  syllables  will  be  accented.) 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  notice  that  each  syllable  has  a vowel?  At  times 
a vowel  by  itself  will  form  a syllable. 

For  example,  the  word  iridescent  (meaning  showing 
colours,  like  those  in  a rainbow  or  soap  bubbles),  is 
pronounced  ir  i des  cent.  Each  syllable  must  have  a 
vowel. 


root 

the  main  part  of  a 
word 

prefix 

letters  added  to 
the  beginning  of 
the  word  or  root, 
which  change  the 
word’s  meaning 

suffix 

an  ending  added 
to  a word  or  root, 
which  changes 
the  word’s 
meaning 

Some  long  words  consist  of  a basic  part  or  root  and  a beginning  part  or  prefix.  Other 
words  have  a root  and  an  ending  or  suffix.  Some  words  may  have  a root,  a prefix,  and 
a suffix.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  change  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  the  job  that  it  does. 

The  examples  in  the  table  show  how  words  may  be  put  together: 


PUTTING  WORDS  TOGETHER 

\ 

Word 

Prefix 

Root 

Suffix 

incompatible 

in- 

compat 

-ible 

recession 

re- 

ces 

-sion 

component 

com- 

pon 

-ent 

inspector 

in- 

sped 

-or 

, 

1. 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  have  meanings?  Most  of  these  word 
parts  have  been  taken  from  other  languages,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin. 

For  example,  the  prefix  pre-  means  before.  When  this  prefix  is  added  to  different 
roots,  the  meaning  of  the  root  is  changed:  preface , prefix , predawn , and  prejudice. 

The  suffix  -ology  means  study  of.  You  may  have  seen  the  suffix  used  in  words  such 
as  biology , geology , or  zoology. 

The  words  geology , geography , geophysics , geometry , and  geologist  all  have  the 
root  geo-,  meaning  earth  or  land.  Knowing  or  being  aware  of  these  word  parts  will 
help  you  understand  words  you  may  be  unfamiliar  with. 
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Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  about 
prefixes  and  suffixes.  Check  Section  1 : Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Capitalization,  and 
practise  reading  words  with  prefixes  and  suffixes. 


5.  In  your  notebook,  divide  the  following  words  into  syllables.  Then,  try  to  read  the 
words  aloud.  Try  marking  the  accented  syllables. 


intuition 

predecessor 

complimentary 

dexterity 

redundant 

embedded 


ravenous 

enigmatic 

egotist 

venomous 

contemptuous 

equivocal 


f i ifg 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  150. 
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rategies 


context  clues 

the  information  in 
the  sentence  or 
paragraph  that 
helps  you  to 
understand  the 
meaning  of  an 
unknown  word 

definition 

the  meaning  of 
the  word 


Often  when  you’re  reading,  you  might  see 
words  that  you’re  able  to  read;  but,  you  may 
not  know  their  meaning.  Usually,  readers  try 
to  figure  out  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words 
by  using  context  clues.  They  think  about  how 
the  word  is  being  used,  and  they  make  a guess 
about  the  definition.  If  you’re  able  to 
understand  the  sentence  or  the  paragraph,  you 
can  sometimes  guess  the  meaning  of  the 
unknown  word. 


6.  Now  you’ll  get  a chance  to  practise  using  context  clues  to  determine  meaning. 
Carefully  read  each  sentence.  Then  guess  the  meaning  of  the  bolded  words  and 
write  your  definitions  in  your  notebook.  Remember,  the  clues  to  the  meaning  of 


the  bolded  word  are  in  the  other  words  in  the  sentence. 


a.  Seeing  her  error,  Jill  vowed  to  be  more  circumspect  in  the  future. 


b.  Matt  thanked  his  benefactor  for  the  cheque. 

c.  The  injured  woman  cast  a malevolent  glance  at  the  careless  driver. 

d.  At  the  meeting,  the  leader’s  invocation  inspired  the  people  to  make  a 
donation. 

e.  As  Mary  swam  in  the  bay,  using  her  snorkelling  equipment,  she  was 
fascinated  by  the  subterranean  world. 


f.  Caroline  gazed  in  awe  at  the  grandiose  palace. 
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g.  Walking  alone  down  the  dark  street,  Steve  was  glad  to  see  a vigilant  security 
guard  on  duty  at  the  construction  site. 

h.  Andrea  gazed  ruefully  at  the  cast  on  her  leg,  which  held  it  immobile. 

i.  Refusing  to  speak  to  them,  the  pompous  movie  actor  sniffed  and  turned  away. 


j.  When  Mr.  Ansen  saw  the  provocative  article,  he  immediately  responded  by 
calling  the  newspaper. 


Sometimes,  you’re  able  to  make  a fairly  accurate  guess  at  the  meaning  of  a word  by 
using  context  clues;  at  other  times,  you  may  misinterpret  the  meaning  of  a word 
because  of  an  incorrect  assumption.  Look  at  this  example: 


His  grandmother  called  him  a spendthrift. 




If  you  guessed  spendthrift  to  mean  careful  with  money  or  thrifty,  you’re  incorrect.  In 
fact,  spendthrift  refers  to  someone  who  is  wasteful  and  careless  with  money. 

To  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of  an  unknown  word,  you  need  to  use  a dictionary.  This 
will  eliminate  any  errors  in  understanding  what  a writer  is  trying  to  say. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Many  people  think  that  unthaw  means  to  warm  up.  In  fact,  unthawing  something 
would  be  freezing  it.  The  word  thaw  means  to  warm  up. 

Incorrect:  I’m  going  to  let  the  roast  unthaw  before  cooking  it. 

Correct:  I’m  going  to  let  the  roast  thaw  before  cooking  it. 

In  this  activity,  you  examined  types  of  language  and  the  words  and  expressions  that 
different  speakers  and  writers  use  to  express  themselves.  You  also  explored  some 
strategies  for  comprehending  unfamiliar  words;  but,  when  in  doubt,  you  should 
consult  a dictionary.  Using  a dictionary  is  the  focus  of  the  next  activity. 
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Activity  4:  Using  the  Dictionary 


A dictionary  is  a useful  tool  in  assisting  reading  comprehension.  Very  often  you  won’t 
passage  understand  the  meaning  of  a passage  (a  piece  of  text)  if  you  don’t  know  the  meaning 

a short  piece  of  of  a few  key  words, 
text 

This  is  especially  true  in  poetry  because  poems  are  usually  fairly  short  compared  to 
other  texts,  like  stories  or  articles.  Because  poets  use  fewer  words,  they  make  every 
word  count.  They  select  the  exact  word  to  suit  their  purpose,  and  sometimes  those 
words  may  be  unusual  and  unfamiliar  to  you. 


andbook 


Consulting  a dictionary  is  necessary  whenever  you’re 
uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  key  words  in  the  text. 
Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
contains  helpful  information  about  how  to  use  a 
dictionary.  Check  Section  6:  Locating  Information. 

To  provide  information  such  as  pronunciation,  parts 
of  speech,  etymology,  and  so  on,  dictionaries  use  a 
lot  of  abbreviations.  Every  dictionary  has  pages, 
usually  at  the  beginning,  explaining  the 
abbreviations. 
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inflection 

a grammar  term 
that  describes  the 
variation  in  the 
form  of  a word  to 
show  case, 
number,  gender, 
person,  tense, 
mood,  or 
comparison 

synonym 

a word  with 
similar  meaning 

antonym 

a word  that  has 
the  opposite 
meaning 

homographs 

words  that  are 
spelled  the  same 
but  have  different 
meanings 

etymology  > 

an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  a 
word 

Dictionaries  provide  several  types  of  information: 

• the  spelling  of  the  word 

If  more  than  one  spelling  is  correct,  each  will  be  shown. 

• the  pronunciation  of  the  word 

The  word  is  divided  into  syllables  to  illustrate  the  pronunciation  and  emphasis 
of  each  part. 

• the  definition  of  the  word 

There  might  be  multiple  meanings.  Special  meanings,  idioms,  or  informal 
meanings  may  be  given. 

• the  part  of  speech  of  the  word 

Examples  of  parts  of  speech  include  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives.  Some  words 
may  be  used  in  several  ways.  Inflected  forms  will  be  shown. 

• synonyms,  antonyms,  and  homographs  of  the  word 

Some  dictionaries  also  give  synonyms  (words  with  similar  meanings),  antonyms 
(words  that  have  the  opposite  meanings),  and  homographs  (words  that  are 
spelled  the  same  but  have  different  meanings)  of  the  word. 

• the  origin  or  etymology  of  the  word 

This  shows  the  language  that  the  word  originally  came  from  and  when  it  entered 
the  English  language. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  English  has  borrowed  words  from  many 
languages?  For  example,  beef  comes  from  French,  concert 
from  Italian,  alligator  from  Spanish,  dollar  from  Dutch, 
waltz  from  German,  slave  from  Russian,  algebra  from 
Arabic,  and  caravan  from  Persian. 

The  descriptions  of  the  history  of  words — where  the  words 
came  from  and  when  they  entered  the  English  language — 
are  called  etymologies.  Etymologies  use  a system  of 
abbreviations  and  symbols  that  is  usually  explained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dictionary. 
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Large  dictionaries  often  have  additional  information,  generally  in  a section  at  the 
back,  such  as 


gazetteer 


a dictionary  of 
the  names  of 
places  and  their 
locations 


• geographical  names,  sometimes  called  a gazetteer,  listing  places  and 
their  locations 

• biographical  names,  listing  famous  people,  their  birth  and  death  dates,  and  a 
brief  description  of  their  accomplishments 

• abbreviations  and  their  definitions 


• foreign  words  (words  from  other  languages)  that  are  used  in  English 

• forms  of  address:  a list  of  the  proper  way  to  address  people  in  official  positions 

• first  names  of  men  and  women 

• rhyming  words:  a dictionary  showing  words  that  rhyme 

• rules  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar 

• lists  of  colleges  and  universities  and  their  locations 

• lists  of  military  rank 

• tables  with  a variety  of  information,  such  as  weights  and  measures,  alphabet 
tables,  animal  classifications,  the  periodic  table  of  elements,  and  currencies 


Use  a dictionary  to  help  you  complete  the  questions  that  follow.  Write  your  responses 
in  your  notebook. 


1.  What  is  the  name  of  your  dictionary?  Is  it  a special  edition  for  students? 


2.  Preview  your  dictionary  and  list  all  of  the  parts.  What 
additional  information  is  included  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end? 

3.  Look  up  the  word  legacy.  Copy  the  information  and  label 
each  part  of  the  entry.  Include  the  pronunciation,  the 
definition  or  definitions,  the  part  of  speech,  and  the 
etymology. 


/ 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4 on  page  151. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


The  language  of  English  developed  over  many  centuries.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Britain  spoke  Celtic  languages,  which 
include  Irish,  Scots  Gaelic,  Manx,  Welsh,  Breton,  and 
Cornish.  However,  the  island  of  Britain  was  invaded  by  the 
Romans,  who  spoke  Latin  (which  had  incorporated  many 
Greek  words);  the  Angles  and  Saxons  from  northern  Europe, 
who  spoke  a Germanic  language;  the  Norsemen  or  Vikings; 
and  the  Normans,  who  came  from  northern  France  (the 
French  spoken  by  the  Normans  was  itself  a language  that 
had  many  words  taken  from  Latin  and  Greek). 

In  Britain,  all  of  these  languages  merged  in  the  1300s  and  1400s  to  form  a language 
that  scholars  call  Middle  English.  (Old  English  refers  to  the  language  used  earlier.) 
The  language  spoken  after  1500  is  called  Modem  English.  If  you  went  back  in  time, 
you  would  probably  understand  most  of  the  speech  of  the  people  living  after  1500,  but 
you  would  have  trouble  understanding  the  speech  of  people  who  lived  before  that  time 
and  spoke  Old  English  (before  1 100)  and  Middle  English  (about  1100  to  1500). 


4.  Look  up  these  words  in  your  dictionary  and  indicate  their  origin  or  etymology.  If 
necessary,  use  the  key  to  the  abbreviations  at  the  beginning  of  your  dictionary. 


a.  rampart 

c.  trilogy 

e.  snivel 

b.  human 

d.  hammock 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4 on  page  152. 


pronunciation 
key 

an  explanation  of 
the  symbols  used 
to  show  the 
pronunciation  of 
a word 


phonetic 
spelling 

spelling  a word 
the  way  it  sounds 
rather  than  the 
way  it’s  usually 
spelled 


When  you  look  up  a word  in  a dictionary,  next  to  it  you’ll  see  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  in  brackets.  To  pronounce  the  word  properly,  you’ll  have  to  refer  to  the 
pronunciation  key  at  the  beginning  of  the  dictionary  (or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page) 
because  the  pronunciation  is  written  phonetically  using  symbols.  When  words  are 
written  phonetically,  they’re  written  the  way  that  they  are  pronounced  rather  than  the 
way  that  they’re  spelled.  The  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  pronunciation 
key  describes  the  [ou]  symbol  like  this:  [ou]  coai,  rode,  go. 

Based  on  the  Gage  pronunciation  key,  pronounce  “[foun].” 

This  is  one  phonetic  spelling  for  the  word  phone.  All 
dictionaries  have  pronunciation  keys,  which  explain  the 
symbols  used  in  phonetic  spelling.  Note,  however,  that 
pronunciation  keys  may  differ  from  one  dictionary  to  another. 


' / 
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Finding  a word  in  a dictionary  is  one  thing;  understanding  the  definition  is  another.  If 
you  have  difficulty  understanding  some  dictionary  definitions,  you’re  not  alone.  It 
takes  practice  to  improve  your  skills  and  confidence  in  using  a dictionary. 


multiple  n. 

meanings  X 

the  different 
meanings  that  a 
word  can  have 


One  of  the  things  that  might  confuse  you  is  that  many  words  have  multiple  meanings 
(several  different  meanings).  Words  can  be  used  in  many  different  ways.  Words  may 
be  used  as  several  parts  of  speech.  For  example,  think  about  the  word  saw.  How  many 
different  ways  can  that  word  be  used? 


• Used  as  a noun,  a saw  can  be  a tool  used  to  cut  something: 


I used  the  saw  to  cut  off  that  branch. 


• Also,  as  a noun,  a saw  can  be  an  old  saying  or  tale: 
“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine”  is  an  old  saw. 


• Saw  can  be  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  see : 

I saw  her  an  hour  ago. 

• Saw  can  be  a verb  meaning  to  cut : 

I will  saw  that  board  in  half. 


Most  words  can  be  used  in  several  ways,  and  many  have 
different  meanings.  The  dictionary  may  show  more  than  one 
entry  for  a word.  Such  words,  you  may  recall,  which  are 
spelled  the  same  but  have  different  meanings,  are  called 
homographs  (some  people  also  call  them  homonyms). 
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5.  Look  up  the  word  slip  in  your  dictionary.  How  many  different  meanings  can  you 

find?  List  several  of  them  in  your  notebook. 

6.  Another  homograph  is  front.  Find  this  word  in  your  dictionary.  In  each  of  the 

following  examples,  write  the  meaning  of  front  as  it’s  used  in  the  sentence. 

a.  The  weather  forecaster  warned  the  viewers 
that  a cold  front  was  moving  in. 

b.  The  front  of  the  building  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire. 

c.  The  soldiers  moved  cautiously  toward  the  front  where  the  battle 
was  raging. 

d.  Mrs.  Hughes  was  arrested  because  she  had  assisted  the  Liberation  Front. 

e.  The  bookstore  was  used  as  a front  for  the  spy  organization. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4 on  page  152. 
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Handbook 


As  you  can  see,  it’s  important  to  read  definitions  carefully  so  that  you’ll  find  the  most 
suitable  meaning  for  the  context.  There  is  more  information  about  using  a dictionary 
in  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  6:  Locating 
Information. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  there  are  many  types  of  specialized  dictionaries?  For  example,  a 
dictionary  of  quotations  provides  information  about  famous  sayings  and  their  origin. 
A dictionary  of  rhyming  words  lists  words  that  rhyme.  (This  type  of  dictionary  is 
very  helpful  to  anyone  who  is  writing  rhyming  poetry.)  Some  dictionaries  give  the 
meanings  of  technical  terminology.  Other  dictionaries  give  the  translation  of  words 
from  one  language  to  another,  such  as  English  words  into  French  or  Spanish,  or 
Russian  or  Italian  words  into  English. 


Internet 


You  can  find  these  dictionaries  and  many  others  in  libraries.  Some  dictionaries  can 
even  be  found  on  the  Internet  (use  dictionary  or  dictionaries  as  a search  term). 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  explored  the  various  features  and  functions  of  dictionaries. 
Having  an  awareness  of  these  features  can  increase  the  usefulness  of  a dictionary.  In 
the  next  activity,  you’ll  look  at  another  useful  resource  that  writers  use  to  make  their 
writing  both  more  interesting  and  precise. 
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Activity  5:  Using  a Thesaurus 


i 


thesaurus 

a reference  book 
that  provides 
synonyms  and 
antonyms 


i 


Sometimes  when  I’m  writing,  I find  myself  repeating  a word,  or  I 
find  myself  using  a general  word  rather  than  a precise  one. 


I have  that  problem  too,  sometimes.  Is  there  any  way  to  make 
our  writing  more  exact  and  exciting? 


What  you  may  find  most  helpful  is  a thesaurus.  A thesaurus  is 
often  called  a dictionary  of  synonyms  and  antonyms.  In 
addition  to  a language  arts  handbook  (also  known  as  a 
writer’s  handbook)  and  a dictionary,  a thesaurus  is  another 
useful  tool  to  improve  your  communication  skills. 


Instead  of  giving  the  pronunciation  and  definition  of  a word,  a 
thesaurus  lists  words  that  have  a similar  meaning.  It  also  lists 
words  that  have  the  opposite  meaning.  Many  word-processing 
programs  have  a thesaurus  in  the  “Tools”  menu. 


Finding  Synonyms  to  Improve  Your  Communication 

Look  at  the  following  example;  words  that  could  be  replaced  to  make  the  sentence 
more  precise  and  exciting  are  in  italics: 


Joe  saw  the  thief  running  out  of  the  store,  followed 
by  the  manager,  who  was  so  upset  that  she  nearly 
hit  Joe. 


If  you  look  up  the  word  run  in  a thesaurus,  you  might 
find  an  entry  similar  to  the  following  one: 


run:  race,  course,  dart,  dash,  gallop  (SPEED) 
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The  last  word  in  the  list  of  synonyms  suggests  that  you  also  look  up  the  word  speed, 
where  you’ll  find  even  more  synonyms: 


speed:  fly,  hasten,  hurry,  hustle,  spurt,  chase,  hurtle,  dart,  swoop,  sweep,  bolt, 
bound,  dash,  lope,  scoot,  scamper,  sprint 


What  word  would  you  use  to  replace  running ? You  might  choose  spurting,  dashing, 
darting,  or  bolting  as  possible  replacements.  The  word  followed  could  be  replaced  by 
chased. 

Next,  is  upset  the  best  word  to  describe  the  manager’s  feelings? 


upset:  uneasy,  apprehensive,  disturbed  (NERVOUSNESS) 


Of  these  three  choices,  disturbed  seems  to  be  the  best  choice.  But  is  the  manager 
nervous?  Or,  was  she  angry?  If  you  check  angry  in  the  thesaurus,  you  may  find  many 
strong  words: 


angry:  fuming,  boiling,  burning,  blazing,  furious,  wild,  raging,  wrathful,  irate, 
grouchy,  snappish,  snarling,  enraged,  vexed,  riled 

Which  word  best  conveys  the  meaning? 

Finally,  is  the  word  hit  the  right  or  best  one?  Which  synonym  is  most  effective? 


hit:  strike,  slap,  punch,  sock,  clout,  knock  down, 
bump,  bang,  smash,  collide 


After  thinking  about  your  word  choices  and  consulting  a thesaurus,  you  might  revise 
the  example  sentence  to  look  like  this: 

Joe  saw  the  thief  darting  out  of  the  store,  chased  by  the  manager,  who  was  so 
enraged  that  she  nearly  collided  with  Joe. 

A thesaurus  enables  you  to  find  words  that  are  more  specific  and  descriptive.  When 
you  choose  precise  words,  you  express  your  thoughts  more  clearly. 
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denotation 

i the  definition  of  a 
' word 

connotation 

the  emotions  and 
j mental  images 
I that  have  become 
I associated  with  a 
! word  over  time 

r 


1.  Use  your  thesaurus  to  improve  each  sentence  by  adding  and  substituting  specific 
and  descriptive  words. 

a.  The  pretty  girl  looked  very  nice  in  her  new  clothes. 

b.  Mr.  Hansen  looked  at  the  boy  in  his  office. 

c.  The  old  house  was  surrounded  with  old  things  and  cars. 

d.  Ted  went  up  to  the  attic,  which  was  full  of  boxes  of  stuff. 

e.  The  truck  drove  across  the  road  into  the  field  and  hit  the  building. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  5 on  page  153. 
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Denotations  and  Connotations 

Although  a thesaurus  can  be  an  extremely  helpful  tool,  it  can  also  mislead  you.  When 
you  look  up  a word,  you  may  find  synonyms  listed  that  are  unfamiliar  to  you.  All 
synonyms  do  not  have  identical  meanings.  In  fact,  there  may  be  significant 
differences  in  meaning. 

All  words  have  a denotative  meaning  and  a connotative  meaning.  Denotation  refers 
to  the  actual  definition  of  the  word.  However,  as  a word  is  used  over  many  years,  it 
often  gains  an  emotional  meaning  as  well.  Connotation  refers  to  the  emotions  and 
mental  images  that  have  become  associated  with  the  meaning  of  the  word. 


denotation 

i the  definition  of  a 
' word 

connotation 

the  emotions  and 
j mental  images 
I that  have  become 
I associated  with  a 
! word  over  time 

r 
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Consider  the  following  example: 


courageous:  brave,  bold,  audacious,  fearless,  gallant,  heroic,  intrepid,  stalwart, 
stout,  valiant,  nervy,  spirited,  adventurous,  unafraid,  undaunted, 
unfaltering,  unflinching 


Do  the  following  sentences  have  the  same  meaning? 

• The  courageous  knight  faced  his  enemy. 

• The  bold  knight  faced  his  enemy. 

• The  undaunted  knight  faced  his  enemy. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  knight  is  courageous  or  brave.  In  the  second,  he  is  bold, 
which  suggests  fearlessness  but  also  defiance.  Someone  who  is  bold  may  be  brave  but 
may  not  be  wise.  In  the  last  sentence,  the  word  undaunted  suggests  that  the  knight  has 
faced  many  obstacles  in  the  past,  but  he  remains  undiscouraged. 

As  you  can  see,  synonyms  don’t  have  to  have  identical  meanings.  It’s  important  to 
consider  the  differences  in  meaning  when  you’re  selecting  words. 


2.  Think  about  the  connotative  and  denotative  meanings  of  each  pair  of  synonyms, 
and  explain  the  difference  in  meaning.  Use  a dictionary  to  help  you  if  necessary. 

a.  enemy  and  rival 

b.  stubborn  and  determined 


c.  suave  and  courteous 

d.  hint  and  insinuate 

e.  obstacle  and  hindrance 

f.  pride  and  arrogance 

g.  magnificent  and  ostentatious 

h.  inspire  and  provoke 

i.  chuckle  and  snicker 

j.  disapprove  and  condemn 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  5 on  page  154. 
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Because  words  that  are  similar  in  meaning  may  have  different  connotations,  some 
words  can  be  more  pleasant  or  complimentary  than  other  words. 


i 

D-ROM 


3.  For  example,  although  skinny  and  slender  have  a similar  denotative 
meaning,  they  have  different  connotative  meanings.  Most  people 
would  be  happy  to  be  described  as  slender.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
be  called  skinny  is  not  very  flattering. 

Think  about  the  pairs  of  words  in  question  2.  In  your  notebook, 
create  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Place  the  words 
from  each  pair  of  synonyms  in  the  most  appropriate  column,  as 
shown  by  the  example. 


Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  5 on  page  155. 


I 


To  reinforce  your  understanding  of  connotation  and  denotation,  view  the  segment 
Connotation  and  Denotation  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM. 


In  this  activity,  you  became  better  acquainted  with  a powerful  tool  used  by  writers  to 
express  their  thoughts  in  a more  interesting  and  precise  manner.  It  really  doesn’t  take 
much  effort  to  turn  an  okay  composition  into  one  that  shines.  Why  not  try  to  improve 
your  next  composition  with  the  aid  of  a thesaurus? 


Section  2:  Becoming  an  Active  Reader 


Conclusion 


In  Section  2,  you’ve  discovered  how  important  it  is  to  be  an  active  reader.  Active 
readers  don’t  just  read  words;  they  try  to  understand  what  they  read.  They  ask 
questions  as  they  read.  They  try  to  figure  out  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  by 
using  context  clues,  decoding  strategies,  or  a dictionary.  They  also  look  beyond  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words  because  words  also  have  connotations  or  emotional 
meanings.  Active  readers  also  adjust  their  reading  speed  depending  on  their  purpose 
and  their  need  to  comprehend  details. 

In  this  section,  you  also  used  a dictionary  and  a thesaurus  to  improve  your 
communication  skills. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  continue  to  work  on  becoming  a better  writer. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1A,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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The  Writing  Process 

This  section  takes  you  on  a journey  through  the  writing  process.  When  you  write  something,  you 
create  a product,  such  as  an  e-mail  message,  a memo,  a letter,  a note,  a poem,  a story,  or  a report.  To 
create  that  product,  you  go  through  several  steps. 

Because  you’ve  already  done  quite  a bit  of  writing,  you  may  be  unaware  of  the  steps  or  process.  You 
may  do  these  steps  unconsciously.  However,  if  you  think  about  it,  you’ll  realize  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  you  follow  a writing  process. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  become  more  aware  of  your  writing  process  and  your  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  a writer.  You’ll  use  the  writing  process  to  create  an  essay,  which  you’ll  send  to  your 
teacher  to  be  evaluated. 


Activity  1 : The  Prewriting  Stage 


Groundwork 


role 

the  way  writers 
present 
themselves  to 

readers 

purpose 

the  reason  for 
writing 

audience 

the  person  or 
people  who  read 
the  work 

format 

the  way  a 
composition  is 
organized  and 
presented 

tone 

the  attitude  of  the 
writer  toward  the 
subject 

Just  as  a building  needs  a strong  foundation  if  it’s 
going  to  stand  for  a long  time,  a piece  of  writing 
needs  groundwork  if  it’s  going  to  be  effective. 
Before  you  start  to  write  any  composition,  you  need 
to  ask  some  essential  questions: 


• What  is  my  role  as  a writer?  How  will  I 
present  myself? 


• What  is  the  purpose  for  this  composition? 


• Who  is  the  audience? 


• What  format  will  I use? 


• What  tone  do  I want  to  convey? 


Think  about  the  differences  in  the  following  examples: 


Role: 

teenager 

Purpose: 

to  explain  why  Til  be  late 

Audience: 

my  mom 

Format: 

a note 

Tone: 

apologetic 

j Role: 

future  employee 

* Purpose: 

to  apply  for  a job 

\ Audience: 

manager  of  restaurant 

j Format: 

a letter 

Tone: 

sincere  and  eager 

Role: 

friend 

\ Purpose: 

to  relate  something  that 
happened  in  school 

j Audience: 

my  friend 

| Format: 

e-mail  message 

| Tone: 

funny 

Role: 

student 

Purpose: 

to  explain  how  the  Russian 
Revolution  began 

Audience: 

my  teacher  and  class 

Format: 

a report 

Tone: 

serious  and  knowledgeable 

Role:  teenager 

Purpose:  to  express  my  feelings  in  a 
creative  way 

Audience:  myself  and  anyone  I share 
it  with 
Format:  a poem 
Tone:  sad  and  lonely 


Role: 

bicycle-shop  owner 

Purpose: 

persuade  people  to  buy 

your  mountain  bikes 

Audience: 

consumers  shopping  for  a 

bicycle 

Format: 

a radio  commercial 

Tone: 

up-beat,  energetic 

66 
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Each  type  of  writing  is  obviously  very  different,  and  each  requires  a different  writing 
process. 


You  may  write  the  note  to  your  mother  and  the 
e-mail  message  to  your  friend  without  much 
planning,  although  you  have  some  ideas  in  your 
mind  before  you  begin  to  write. 

You  may  compose  the  poem  (or  part  of  it)  in  your 
mind  before  you  write  it  on  paper.  Once  you  start 
writing  it,  you  may  change  it  several  times  until 
you’re  satisfied  that  it  expresses  your  feelings  the 
way  you  want  it  to. 

The  letter  to  the  restaurant  manager  and  the  report 
on  the  Russian  Revolution  will  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  thought  and  research. 
You’ll  likely  do  some  planning  on  paper.  You  may 
spend  more  time  gathering  information  than  you 
actually  spend  writing.  You’ll  also  need  to  know 
the  special  rules  about  presenting  and  organizing 
the  information  correctly. 


The  article  that  follows,  called  “Your  Son  Is  Dead,”  is  about  teenagers  and  car 
accidents.  As  you  read  the  article,  think  about  the  role  and  voice  of  the  author,  and  the 
audience  that  he  intends  to  reach. 


Your  Son  Is  Dead 

This  cop  has  a message  to  deliver 

by  Const.  Dale  Martel 

From  The  Campbell  River 
Courier-Islander 

You  may  know  me  only  as  the  cop  who  gave  you  a ticket  last  summer,  but 
I’m  also  the  guy  who  lives  down  the  street  from  you.  I am  the  parent  of 
two  children,  and  I share  with  you  the  same  dreams  that  you  have  for  your 
children — and  the  same  feelings  of  shame  and  disappointment  when  my  boy  or 
girl  gets  into  trouble. 

I am  faced  with  many  of  the  problems  you  have,  but  I am  sick  at  heart  with 
trying  to  do  my  job  as  a cop  and  being  tagged  the  bad  guy.  All  I really  want  to 
do  is  to  avert  the  kind  of  tragedies  I have  encountered. 
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The  scene  is  a long  stretch  of  highway  with  a sharp  curve  at  one  end.  It  has 
been  raining,  and  the  roads  are  slick.  A car  travelling  in  excess  of 
130  kilometres  an  hour  misses  the  curve  and  ploughs  into  an  embankment, 
whereupon  it  becomes  airborne  and  strikes  a tree. 

One  of  the  two  young  passengers  is  hurled  from  the  vehicle  into  a tree.  The 
driver  is  killed  instantly.  He  is  the  lucky  one. 

The  girl  thrown  into  the  tree  has  had  her  neck  broken.  She  had  been  voted 
queen  of  the  senior  prom  and  the  student  most  likely  to  succeed.  Now  she  will 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a wheelchair,  reliving  the  terrible  moment  over  and 
over  again  in  her  mind. 

By  the  time  I arrive  on  this  scene,  the  car  has  come  to  rest  on  its  top.  Smoke 
and  steam  pour  from  the  engine,  ripped  from  its  mounts  by  a terrible  force.  The 
area  appears  deserted  except  for  the  passerby  who  reported  the  accident.  He 
has  been  sick  to  his  stomach  and  is  leaning  against  his  car  for  support. 

My  mind  focuses  on  loud  screaming,  which  is  coming  from  the  girl  thrown 
from  the  vehicle.  I race  to  her  with  a blanket  but  am  afraid  to  move  her.  Her 
head  is  tilted  at  an  exaggerated  angle.  She  seems  unaware  of  my  presence  and 
whimpers  like  a child  for  her  mother. 

At  the  site  of  another  accident,  I find  the  driver  in  shock,  unable  to  free 
himself  from  under  the  twisted  steering  column.  His  face  will  be  forever 
scarred  by  the  deep  cuts  from  broken  glass  and  jagged  metal.  Those  cuts  will 
heal,  but  the  ones  inside  cannot  be  touched  by  the  surgeon’s  scalpel. 

On  another  day,  in  another  community,  I arrive  just  after  a young  man  has 
crashed  his  car.  He  is  covered  in  blood  from  an  artery  cut  by  the  broken  bone 
end  that  protrudes  below  his  elbow.  His  breath  comes  in  gasps  as  he  tries 
desperately  to  suck  air  past  his  blood-filled  airway.  He  is  unable  to  speak,  and 
his  bulging  eyes  are  fixed  on  me  pleadingly.  I recognize  him  as  the  boy  I had 
let  off  with  a warning  the  other  night  for  an  open  container  of  alcohol  in  the 
car.  If  I had  charged  him,  maybe  he  would  be  alive  today. 

But  he  dies  soundlessly  in  my  arms,  his  pale-blue  eyes  staring  vacantly  as  if 
trying  to  see  into  a future  he  will  never  have.  I remember  having  watched  him 
play  basketball,  and  I wonder  what  will  happen  to  the  scholarship  he  will  never 
use. 
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I hear  the  mournful  wail  of  the  ambulance  and  am  filled  with  incredible  grief  at 
the  waste  of  so  valuable  a resource,  our  youth.  The  ambulance  crew  remove  the 
dead  body  as  hot  tears  mingle  with  the  rain  and  drip  off  my  cheeks. 


You  ask  me,  Why  did  this  happen?  It  happened  because  an  adult,  trying  to  be  a 
good  guy,  bought  or  sold  some  minor  a case  of  beer.  It  happened  because  a 
young  man,  stoned  out  of  his  mind,  thought  he  could  handle  two  tonnes  of 
hurtling  death  at  over  100  kilometres  an  hour.  I become  sick  with  anger  and 
frustration  when  I think  of  parents  and  community  leaders  who  believe  a little 
alcohol  won’t  hurt  anyone.  I am  filled  with  contempt  for  people  who  propose 
lowering  the  drinking  age  because  “They  will  get  it  anyway,  so  why  not  make  it 
legal?” 

Yes,  I am  angry,  and  I pray  to  God  that  I never  have  to  face  another  parent  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  say:  Your  daughter,  Sarah,  or  your  son,  William,  has 
been  killed  in  a car  accident. 


For  your  sake,  I hope  it  doesn’t  happen  to  you,  but  if  you  continue  to  regard 
alcohol  abuse  as  part  of  growing  up,  please  keep  your  porch  light  on,  because 
some  cold  rainy  night  you  will  find  me  on  your  doorstep,  staring  at  my  feet, 
with  a message  for  you. 


1 Const.  Dale  Martel,  “Your  Son  Is  Dead,”  Reader’s  Digest,  October  2000,  41,  42,  44.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Reader’s 
Digest  and  the  author. 
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In  your  journal,  write  a personal  response  to  the  article  you’ve  just  read. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


a.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  article? 

b.  What  role  is  the  author  using? 

a.  What  is  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  the  article? 

b.  Who  is  the  intended  audience? 

a.  What  tone  is  the  author  using? 

b.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  author’s  tone  appropriate? 

In  your  opinion,  has  the  author  succeeded  in  presenting  his  message? 


-8  <« 

Compare  your  responses  with  the  ones  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  155 


Kinds  of  Writing 

As  you  know,  there  are  many  kinds  of  writing  with  differences  in  purpose,  audience, 
and  format.  Writing  is  sometimes  classified  in  the  following  ways: 


exploratory 
or  expressive 
writing 


personal  writing 
that  explores  and 
expresses  ideas, 
opinions,  and 
feelings 


pository  n. 
writing  / 


writing  that 
explains  and 
expresses  an 
opinion 


Exploratory  and  Expressive  Writing 

Exploratory  and  expressive  writing  includes  the  type  of  writing  that  you  would  do  in 
journals  and  some  poems.  When  you  engage  in  exploratory  or  expressive  writing,  you 
explore  your  thoughts  and  feelings  and  express  them  freely. 

Expository  Writing 


Expository  writing  is  a type  of  writing  that  explains 
something.  Textbooks,  reference  books,  and  reports 
are  examples  of  expository  writing.  You  also  use 
expository  writing  when  you’re  writing  a business 
letter,  a newspaper  article,  or  an  editorial. 

The  essay  that  you’ll  write  in  this  section  is  an 
example  of  expository  writing. 


/ 70 
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descriptive  n. 

writing  f 

writing  that 
shows  how 
something  or 
someone  acts  and 

looks 

narrative  n. 

writing  S' 

writing  that  tells 
a story 

style 

the  way  that  the 
writer  expresses 
ideas 

voice 

the  personal  style 
of  a writer 

diction 

the  words  chosen 
by  a writer 

syntax 

the  sentence 
structure  used  by 
a writer 

formal  writing 

a writing  style 
that  uses 
language  in 
which  careful 
attention  is  paid 
to  word  choice 
and  grammatical 
accuracy 

informal  \ 

writing  / 

a writing  style 
that  uses  the 
relaxed,  personal 
sort  of  language 
used  in  everyday 
life 

personal  N. 

pronouns  / 

pronouns 
referring  to 
people,  such  as  /, 
me,  you,  he,  she, 
him,  her,  it,  we, 
us,  they,  and  them 

Descriptive  Writing 

When  you  describe  how  something  or  someone  looks  or  acts,  you  use  descriptive 
writing.  Descriptive  writing  is  often  included  in  other  kinds  of  writing,  such  as  a 
poem,  story,  or  article. 


Narrative  Writing 

You  use  narrative  writing  when  you’re  telling  a story.  In  this  type  of  writing,  you 
usually  relate  several  events  that  occurred.  These  events  may  be  fictional  or 
non-fictional. 

Writing  Styles 

Before  you  begin  to  write  something,  it’s  important  to  think  about  your  writing  style. 
Style  refers  to  your  voice  (your  personal  writing  style)  and  the  way  you  express 
yourself  through  your  diction  (word  choices)  and  syntax  (sentence  structure). 


Some  writers  choose  a formal  style  of  writing.  They  may  use  sophisticated  words  and 
long  or  complex  sentences.  They  may  use  an  impersonal  voice,  as  though  they  were 
detaching  themselves  from  their  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  choose  an  informal  writing  style.  They  use  casual 
expressions  and  common  words.  Their  sentences  may  be  shorter  and  simpler.  Their 
writing  may  sound  as  though  they  were  speaking  to  someone.  The  writing  may  sound 
personal  because  the  writer  uses  personal  pronouns,  such  as  /,  we,  and  you. 
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5.  Think  about  the  writing  style  used  in  these  examples. 


Text  A 


Mr.  Stanley:  We’ll  need  to  follow  up  on  our  conversation  last  Thursday  by 
putting  an  ad  in  the  paper.  How  about  if  I create  a rough  draft  of  an  ad  and 
then  we  meet  tomorrow  to  discuss  it?  We  also  need  to  order  some  extra  office 
supplies  in  case  we  get  lots  of  responses.  Should  I get  Mel’s  view  on  this 
before  I go  ahead?  Jane 


Text  B 


It  is  with  regret  that  the  firm  of  Clairboume,  Sneider  announces  the 
resignation  of  Ms.  Gloria  Milbery,  the  Head  of  the  Accounting  Department. 
Ms.  Milbery  has  served  the  company  for  twenty-two  years  and  has  been  an 
exemplary  employee.  A luncheon  in  her  honour  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
9th  of  October,  in  the  Terrace  Room  of  the  Longview  Hotel.  Those  wishing  to 
attend  are  asked  to  reserve  a seat  in  advance  by  speaking  to  Mr.  Berton,  who 
has  graciously  consented  to  organize  this  event. 


What  differences  do  you  see  between  these  two  pieces  of  writing?  In  your 
notebook,  analyse  the  two  texts,  according  to  the  given  headings.  You  may  wish  to 
use  a chart  format  to  answer  this  question. 


• style  (formal  or  informal)  • format 

• purpose  • language 

• audience 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  156. 

/ ...  .... 


V 


Handbook 


In  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook , there  is  more  information 
about  the  kinds  of  writing  that  you  have  just  examined:  exploratory,  expressive, 
expository,  descriptive,  and  narrative.  Check  Section  4:  Communicating  in  Writing. 


generate 


to  create, 
produce,  or 
brainstorm 


Generating  Ideas 

In  the  prewriting  stage  of  the  writing  process,  you  make  decisions  about 
purpose,  audience,  format,  and  style.  You  also  choose  a topic  unless,  of 
course,  you’re  assigned  one.  Then  you  generate  ideas  for  writing. 


If  you  have  a simple  purpose,  as  in  the  example  of  writing  a note  to 
your  mother,  you  may  not  have  to  spend  any  time  at  all  thinking 
of  ideas.  However,  if  you’re  working  on  a longer  composition, 
such  as  a story  or  report,  you  may  need  to  use  several  different 
strategies  to  create  ideas  for  writing. 
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rategies 


Hailey:  Before  I write,  I like  to  sit  by  myself  and  think  about  my  topic;  I usually  jot  my 
ideas  on  a piece  of  paper. 


Jason:  I like  to  talk  about  the  topic  with  somebody.  I can  usually  come  up  with  more 
ideas  when  I discuss  the  topic  with  my  friends. 


Claudette:  For  some  topics,  it’s  important  to  do  research.  The  librarian  has  helped  me 
find  information  in  books  and  magazines.  I also  do  a lot  of  research  on  the  Internet. 
There’s  always  a lot  of  information  available  if  you  spend  the  time  to  look  for  it. 


Shane:  You  can  also  get  information  by  interviewing  people.  If  you  know  someone  who 
has  some  expertise  on  the  topic,  the  person  can  help  you  a lot. 


brainstorm 

generating  as 
many  ideas  as 
possible  on  a 
particular  topic 


As  you  work  through  this  section,  you’ll  be  writing  an  expository  essay.  Remember, 
an  expository  essay  explains  something  and  expresses  an  opinion.  Take  a moment  to 
consider  subjects  that  you’re  an  expert  in.  Everyone  has  some  expertise  in  something. 
For  example,  you  might  know  a lot  about  looking  after  a horse,  babysitting  a child, 
operating  a snowmobile  or  all-terrain  vehicle,  playing  a sport,  or  being  a lifeguard. 

6.  In  your  notebook,  brainstorm  a list  of  your  areas  of  expertise. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  156. 


\ 


Your  list  should  have  several  items  on  it.  Take  a moment 
to  reflect  on  the  list.  Identify  the  items  about  which 
you  have  the  most  expertise  to  share  with  other 
people.  Then  decide  which  topics  appeal  to  you  the 
most.  You’ll  probably  find  it  a little  easier  and  more 
fun  to  write  about  a topic  that  you  like. 


When  you’re  making  your  selection,  also  think 
about  your  audience.  For  this  essay,  consider  your 
audience  to  be  Grade  9 students.  Which  item  on  your 
list  appeals  to  you  the  most  and  would  be  most 
interesting  for  your  audience  to  read  about? 
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Group  Work 


writing 
partner 

a person  who 
assists  and 
advises  a writer 


After  you’ve  chosen  your  topic,  you  must  generate  ideas  for  what  you’ll  include  in 
your  essay.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  your  topic  with  a writing  partner,  someone  who 
will  give  you  advice. 


Audio  JP\: 


Take  a moment  to  listen  to  a writing  conference  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 
Audio  CD.  On  the  CD,  listen  to  track  #3.  In  this  conference,  two  Grade  9 students  are 
helping  each  other  to  generate  ideas  on  the  essay  topic. 


After  you’ve  listened  to  the  segment,  answer  the  following  questions. 

7.  a.  What  topic  has  Ryan  chosen? 

b.  Who  will  his  audience  be? 

c.  What  is  his  purpose  in  writing  the  essay? 

8.  a.  What  topic  has  Karen  chosen? 

b.  Who  will  her  audience  be? 

c.  What  is  her  purpose  in  writing  the  essay? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  156. 

I - ■ ■■  - - --  . . — 


a strategy  for 
generating  ideas 
by  writing  ideas 
in  related  clusters 


Having  a study  partner  is  a good  way  to  generate  ideas.  Another  way  is  to  use  a web. 
Many  writers  use  a web  (sometimes  called  a map  or  cluster)  to  generate  ideas  about 
topics.  Look  at  the  following  example. 
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Allow  no 
interruptions. 


Eat  a 
good 
breakfast. 


Get  a \ 
good  night’s  I 
sleep,  j 


Pay 

attention 


Do  these 
things 
right  before 
the  test. 


Study  in  a quiet 
environment. 


Take  good 
notes  in 
class. 


Have  no 
telephone. 


Preparing  for  a Test 


Have 
no  loud 
! music. 


Assemble 

quizzes. 


prepared 

mentally. 


Ask  yourself 
what  materials 
you  need 
to  study. 


Review. 


Decide  how 
much  time 
is  needed 
to  study. 


Listen  to 
teacher’s 
directions. 


Note  where 
you  went 
wrong. 


/ Have  N 
textbook 
on  hand. 


Assemble 
, notes. 


Rewrite 

main 

ideas. 


What 

information 
is  the  test 
based  on? 


Review 

textbook. 


Review 

notes. 


Read 

important 

parts. 


f Use  the 
SQ3R 
V method. 
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9.  Now  it’s  your  turn.  In  the  centre  of  a sheet  of  paper,  write  your  topic.  Then  use  a 
web  to  generate  ideas  on  your  topic.  This  sheet  of  paper  will  be  handed  in  with 
your  essay  for  marking. 

Sometimes,  when  you’re  brainstorming,  you  may  come  up  with  some  ideas  that,  after 
a second  look,  aren’t  worth  being  included.  On  page  75,  in  the  web  on  writing  an 
essay  about  test  preparation,  the  idea  of  taking  good  notes  could  be  left  out  because 
it’s  related  to  being  a good  student  rather  than  directly  connected  to  studying. 

10.  Look  at  your  list  or  web  to  see  whether  all  of  your  ideas  should  be  included  in 
your  essay.  Place  a question  mark  next  to  anything  that  you  have  doubts  about. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  157. 


Now  that  you’ve  chosen  a topic  and  created  a web  or  list  to  generate  ideas,  you’re 
ready  for  the  next  step  in  the  writing  process. 


Activity  2:  Organizing  and  Drafting 

Ryan  coaches  a T-ball  team  in  his  community.  He  decides  that  this  is  an  area  of 
expertise  that  he  likes  and  would  enjoy  sharing.  He  has  prepared  a web  to  generate 
ideas  on  his  topic.  What  step  is  next? 


Before  you  begin  to  write,  you  must  have  a clear  understanding  of  your  purpose  and 
your  intended  audience.  In  the  first  activity,  you  chose  a topic,  made  some  decisions 
about  your  composition,  generated  ideas,  and  created  a web  or  list.  You  were  told  that 
your  audience  would  be  other  Grade  9 students. 
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1.  Before  you  start  writing,  copy  the  following  sentence  beginnings  into  your 
notebook,  and  complete  each  item  based  on  your  work  in  Activity  1 . 


• My  topic  is... 

• My  role  is... 

• My  audience  is... 

• My  purpose  is... 

• My  tone  is... 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Acti 


ity  2 on  page  157. 


ndbook  f^j  , 


Making  an  Outline 

The  next  step  in  the  writing  process  is  to  decide  in  which  order  to  discuss  the  ideas. 
You  need  to  convert  the  ideas  in  your  web  or  list  into  an  outline.  Your  Junior  High 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  shows  examples  of  outlines.  Check  Section  3: 
Writing  Effectively.  Note  that  you  may  use  a computer  or  do  your  work  by  hand. 


Sometimes  a simple  outline  in  point  form  will  provide  enough  structure  for  you  to  get 
started  writing.  The  following  sample  outline  is  in  point  form. 

Notice  the  way  in  which  the  points  in  this  outline  are  arranged.  The  points  with  the 
numbers  are  the  main  ideas.  Each  of  these  main  ideas  would  probably  be  dealt  with  in 
a separate  paragraph.  While  the  main  ideas  are  fairly  general,  the  points  under  each  of 
these  main  ideas  provide  specific  facts,  details,  and  examples  that  will  be  used  to 
write  each  of  the  paragraphs. 
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Topic/:  Preparing  for  a/Tevt 

1.  M entat  p repcu^ation/:  getting  the/  right 

in formation/ 

0 date/,  time/ 

0 material/  to - be/  covered/:  ado  teucher  if  vow  re/ 

not  were/ 

2.  Plarvntng^to ytudv 

0 how  much/ time/  do  yow  have/:  letup 

ytudv  turner 

0 gather  your  materialy:  tertbooky,  cfut&ev , 

worksheet 

3.  finding^  a/  quiet  environment 

• no  TV  or  loud/  iruryic/ 

0 no  dtytractiony:  telephone /,  victory,  noise/ 

from/  other  famlby  member y 

4.  KevC ewincr  your  mater  iat 

CJ 

0 review  notey:  rewrite/ 

0 review  the/ textbook— SO  3K 

' 

• review  xvorkyhecty  and/  quJryzvv—what  did/ 

yow  do  wrongs? 

CJ 

5.  V>etngy readv 

0 act  a/  good/  night  y deep 

CJ CJ CJ 1 

• have/ a/ aood/breahfavt 

CJ 

• have/  peny  and/  other  materially 
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2.  On  a sheet  of  paper,  convert  the  ideas  in  your  list  or  web  into  an  outline.  You  may 
use  a point-form  outline  or  a sentence  outline  (shown  in  your  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook ; check  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively).  You’ll  be  asked 
to  submit  your  outline  as  part  of  Assignment  Booklet  IB. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3: 


vity  2 on  page  157. 
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Organizing  Your  Essay 

All  compositions  have  the  same  basic  organization:  beginning,  middle,  ending.  Even 
a simple  note  will  have  those  parts. 

Beginning  Middle 

* 1 

Hi  Mom!  I’ll  be  late  getting  home  from  school  today  because  there’s  a soccer 

practice.  See  you  around  5:30.  Robin 

t 

Ending 

Of  course,  longer  and  more  complex  compositions  will  have  more  complex  patterns 
of  organization.  Your  outline  is  the  first  step  in  organizing  your  ideas.  Now  it’s  time  to 
use  your  outline  to  write  a draft  of  your  essay.  For  this  first  assignment,  you’ll  write 
your  draft  in  three  parts:  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  ending. 


The  Beginning  (the  Introduction) 

Ryan  has  organized  the  ideas  in  his  web  into  a point-form  outline.  He  quickly  drafts 
an  introduction  to  his  essay  about  coaching  T-ball. 


Tarmny  ktepy  up  to - homeplate/,  but  securely 


clutched  uw  her  hccndr.  She/  loohy  at  first  bwse/.  She/ 

bccwwthe/  field/.  She/  (fUwccey  bark/  at  her  parercty  On/ 


the/ ytcwuly.  S he storey (Yifentiy  cut  the/ ball/ and/ 


ywincpy!  The/  Iraki  rotLy  for\vcur(k  and/  the/  four  -yean 

old/  baJter.rrue£±£oMi-CW  baAe.  They  crowds 


cheery.  “Safe/!”  khoutythe/  umpire/.  I unites  at 


Tammy  and/  get  the/  nert  player  up  to- the/ plate/. 


ThOy  by  what  crrarhkng/  T -ball/  by  alk  ahovut. 
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Does  the  draft  of  Ryan’s  essay  introduction  catch  your  interest?  How  does  he  catch 
your  interest?  What  is  his  thesis? 


lead 

the  first  sentence 
in  a composition 


anecdote 

a short  story 
about  an 
interesting  or 
amusing  event 
that  is  often  told 
to  help  clarify  a 
point  that  the 
speaker  or  writer 
is  making 

/ 80 


The  purpose  of  the  beginning  is  to  engage  your  reader’s  interest  and  introduce  the 
topic.  The  first  sentence,  often  called  the  lead,  is  important  because  it  leads  your 
reader  into  the  rest  of  the  text. 

When  you  write  an  essay,  you  might  try  one  of  the  following  ways  to  engage  your 
reader: 

• Ask  a question:  Do  you  think  that  most  students  really  know  how  to  study  for 
a test? 

• State  a fact:  Most  students  today  lose  marks  unnecessarily  on  exams  because 
they  have  poor  study  skills. 

• Use  a quotation:  “Students  could  raise  their  marks  on  tests  by  20  percent  if 
they  simply  studied  properly,”  according  to  Ellen  Larsky,  the  guidance 
counsellor  at  Lakeside  School. 

• Relate  an  anecdote:  When  my  science  teacher  decided  that  we  should  have  our 
unit  test  next  week,  I knew  that  I would  have  to  study  very  hard  to  pass.  Science 
has  always  been  a tough  subject  for  me,  and  this  unit  had  been  exceptionally 
difficult. 
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focus 

to  concentrate  on 
a particular  point 
or  idea 

i 

|-J : \ 

thesis 

the  main  point  of 
an  essay 


!j 

I 


draft 

the  first  copy  of  a 
composition;  a 
, rough  copy 
without 

I corrections  and 


When  you  write  the  beginning  of  your  essay,  you  also  need  to  focus  your  ideas. 
Sometimes  a topic  may  be  too  broad.  For  example,  the  topic  “Getting  High  Marks  in 
School”  might  be  too  broad  for  a short  essay.  If  you  tried  to  write  an  essay  on  that 
topic,  you  would  have  to  write  a little  bit  about  a lot  of  things.  You  probably  wouldn’t 
show  much  expertise  on  anything.  Instead,  if  you  concentrate  on  a specific  topic,  like 
preparing  for  a test,  you’ll  be  able  to  demonstrate  a lot  of  expertise. 

When  you  reach  the  end  of  your  introduction,  you  should  state  your  main  point.  This 
statement  is  often  called  the  thesis  of  your  composition.  Your  thesis  should  express 
your  feelings,  beliefs,  or  ideas  about  the  topic: 

Most  students  could  improve  their  test  marks  if  they  knew  how  to  study. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  use  the  word  I in  your  thesis,  but  if  you’re  writing  an  informal 
essay,  you  might  want  to  make  a personal  statement  as  a thesis: 

I’m  convinced  that  most  students  could  improve  their  test  marks  if  they  knew 
how  to  study. 

3.  In  your  notebook  (or  on  a computer,  if  you  prefer)  write  a draft  of  the  first 
paragraph  or  introduction  of  your  essay.  You’ll  be  asked  to  submit  your  draft  as 
part  of  Assignment  Booklet  IB. 

Note:  Don’t  be  concerned  about  creating  a perfect  draft.  A draft  is  just  a 
rough  copy.  It  often  looks  quite  different  from  the  final,  finished  version  of  a 
text.  Later  on,  you’ll  make  changes  to  your  draft.  You  might  even  produce  a 
second  or  third  draft  before  you  produce  a final  copy  of  the  essay  to  be  sent  to 
your  teacher  for  marking. 


focus 

to  concentrate  on 
a particular  point 
or  idea 

i 

|-J : \ 

thesis 

the  main  point  of 
an  essay 


!j 

I 


draft 

the  first  copy  of  a 
composition;  a 
, rough  copy 
without 

I corrections  and 


helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  157. 


The  Middle  (the  Body) 

If  you’ve  created  a good  outline,  writing  the  middle 
will  be  a lot  easier.  Still,  you  need  to  make  some 
decisions: 


• How  many  paragraphs  will  you  have? 


• Does  your  outline  present  your  ideas  in  an 
effective  order? 


• Do  you  have  supporting  details  for  all  of  your 
main  points? 
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The  body  of  your  essay  should  have  at  least  three  paragraphs. 
Of  course,  if  you’re  writing  a longer  composition,  you’ll  need 
more  paragraphs.  It’s  important  to  remember  that  each 
paragraph  should  have  its  own  topic,  with  a main  idea  and 
supporting  details. 


Signe:  I always  have  trouble  writing  paragraphs  in  an  essay. 

Michael:  Did  you  make  a good  outline?  If  you  have  lots  of  ideas  in  your  outline,  it  will  be 
easier  to  write  your  paragraphs. 


Claudette:  You  can  build  your  paragraphs  by  giving  reasons  for  your  opinion. 
Michael:  Or  give  examples. 

Claudette:  If  you  did  any  research,  you  can  include  facts  and  statistics. 
Michael:  You  can  also  use  quotations  from  an  article,  book,  or  the  Internet. 


Within  an  essay,  a good  paragraph  contains  a strong  topic 
sentence,  develops  with  details,  and  ends  with  a concluding 
sentence.  In  fact,  a good  paragraph  is  a mini-essay  in  itself. 


miaSSmmBm 
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Look  at  the  following  example: 


The  first  step  inpreparincy  for  a test  iy aetWnxy the 

right  informatiovv.  Yoa  needs  to-  be  snre  that  voa 

know  they  da a/  or  date  and  the  time/  of  the  test. 

hJothinq/  iy  worse/than  convina  inter  clan  and 

betnxr  handed/  a test  Voter  that  yoa  ejected  the 

next  dew.  Many  ytudenty  keep  as  calendar  or 

duyboxyh  where  they  w rite/  the/  datey  of  testy  and 

anignmenty  They  type  of  record  iy  an  excellent 

reminder.  A nother  point  to-  remember  by  to  listen/ 

* 

carefully  to  the  teacher  ayheor  she ejoplatny  what 

1 

iy  goings  to  be/  on/  the/  tcyt.  hJotethiy  information/  in 

your  calendar  ay  well.  If  yowre  not  yore/  about 

whether  a topic  iy  gpoinpp  to  be/  included/,  ado  the/ 

m 

teacher.  There  y no-  point  in  ypendingypreedony 

ytudy  time/  on  a topic  that  wonJt  be/  on  the/  test.  Of 

course/,  yowdon/t  want  to- leave  anythin#  out 

either.  Q other in#  information  iy  the  fir yt  step  in  a 

yaccenful  ytudy  plan. 

tv-t  &J~.  *-  ~ . — ~ - - J 

How  would  you  rate  the  preceding  paragraph?  Is  the  paragraph  a mini-essay? 


• The  first  sentence  explains  that  the 
paragraph  will  be  about  getting  accurate 
information  about  the  test. 

• The  middle  sentences  tell  why  the 
information  is  needed  and  how  to  get  it. 

• The  last  sentence  winds  up  the  paragraph 
by  reminding  the  reader  again  that  getting 
information  is  the  first  important  step. 
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As  you’re  writing  the  middle  paragraphs,  you  should  also  think  about  their  order. 
Look  again  at  your  outline.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  paragraphs  are  arranged 
effectively?  There  are  several  different  ways  that  you  can  order  your  paragraphs: 


• Cause  and  Effect:  In  this  kind  of  arrangement,  you 
first  describe  the  cause  of  something,  such  as  a war 
or  a hurricane.  Then  you  explain  the  effects.  Each 
part  could  take  one  paragraph  or  several. 

• Chronological:  In  this  arrangement,  you  follow  the 
order  of  time.  You  start  at  the  beginning  of 
something,  such  as  the  process  for  doing  an 
experiment  or  the  story  about  how  your 
family  came  to  Canada,  and  you  write  about 
things  in  the  order  that  they  happened. 

• Compare  and  Contrast:  This  pattern  of  organization  allows  you  to  compare 
two  or  more  items,  showing  similarities  and  differences.  For  example,  you  could 
compare  two  kinds  of  mammals  or  two  characters  in  a novel. 

• Climax:  Here  you  arrange  your  paragraphs  from  the  least  convincing  argument 
or  example  to  the  best  argument  or  example.  In  other  words,  you  build  your 

clincher  essay  by  working  up  to  the  best,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  clincher.  For 

a strong  final  example,  if  your  topic  is  “Reasons  to  Travel  to  Europe,”  you  would  present  your 

argument  or  strongest  reason  in  the  last  body  paragraph, 

statement 

What  type  of  order  works  best  for  your  essay? 
Do  you  need  to  change  the  order  of  any 
paragraphs? 

Now  that  you  know  how  to  organize  an  essay 
and  write  body  paragraphs,  it’s  time  for  you  to 
begin  to  draft  your  essay.  Writing  the  first  draft 
can  be  a challenge.  However,  if  you’ve 
developed  an  outline  with  a lot  of  details,  you 
already  know  what  you  want  to  say. 

Drafting  an  essay  means  writing  your  ideas  in 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  but  it  doesn’t  mean 
writing  a polished  essay — you  simply  express 
your  ideas  as  clearly  as  you  can.  Don’t  stop  to 
correct  spelling  or  sentence  errors  while  you’re 
drafting  your  text;  changes  can  be  done  later, 
after  your  draft  is  complete. 
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If  you  choose  to  draft  your  essay  on  a computer,  you  may  decide  to  make  some 
corrections  and  changes  as  you  write.  Because  you  don’t  have  to  recopy,  you  may 
want  to  polish  your  work  as  you  write.  However,  pausing  to  make  corrections  or 
changes  may  impede  the  flow  of  your  ideas. 

In  the  drafting  stage,  getting  all  of  your  ideas  down  on  paper  is  far  more  important 
than  style,  spelling,  and  grammatical  accuracy. 


Most  professional  writers  have  preferences  about  how  and  where  they  write  their 
drafts.  You  may  prefer  to  write  in  a quiet  place,  using  a pencil  and  paper.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  might  like  to  use  a computer.  It’s  your  choice. 

4.  Write  the  draft  of  your  essay.  Remember  that  the  body  of  your  essay  should  have 
at  least  three  paragraphs.  Each  paragraph  should  have  its  own  main  point, 
supported  with  details.  Note:  Do  not  write  the  ending  yet. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  158. 


The  Ending  (the  Conclusion) 

Ryan  drafts  a conclusion  to  his  essay  on  coaching  T-ball. 


Coaxhtng'  iy  tremendously  reMjardtng^.  Yow  not 


only  teuch  a / lot ; but  yow  learn/  w lot.  A nd / bayQnw 

ice/-crecwn treaty  vu Cth  15  four-  and/ fjye/-yecw - oldy 

iyn/t  that  bout  ettherl 
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Sometimes,  the  hardest  part  of  writing  is  the  ending  or 
conclusion.  Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind: 


End  strong.  If  you  want  to  make  an  impact  on  your 
reader,  you  need  to  have  a strong  conclusion. 


Restate  your  main  idea  or  thesis. 

One  technique  for  ending  an  essay  is 
to  restate  your  thesis.  If  you  want 
your  reader  to  remember  your 
main  point,  emphasize  it  by 
repeating  it.  However,  try  to  avoid 
using  the  identical  words  that  you 
used  in  the  introduction. 


• Connect  your  ideas  to  the  real  world.  When  you  show  a connection  between 
your  ideas  and  your  reader’s  life  or  world,  your  reader  may  understand  and 
remember  more  easily  what  you’ve  said. 

• Lighten  Up!  In  some  essays,  a humorous  ending  may  be  appropriate.  Just 
remember  to  consider  your  audience’s  feelings  when  you  use  humour.  For 
example,  an  adult  may  not  appreciate  the  same  humour  that  a teenager  would. 

Here’s  an  example  of  a conclusion  for  the  essay  on  preparing  for  a test: 


Ay  you/  can/ sees,  preparin^for  a/tevttakrytirvie/ands 

work/.  However,  if  you/  want  ter  bes  yujcoeyfful/  and/ 

gvt  goods  grcule/y  irs  ychooi  ands  ooUego,  you/ needs 

ter  prepare/  thoroughly.  The/  houry  of  works  w ills  bes 

worthwhile / when/  you/  get  your  teyt  papery  harks. 

Your  teuohery  wills  hes  umprev^eds  with  your  effort, 

your  parenty  wills  hes  overjoyed/  with/  your 

improvement,  ands  your  belf-evteem/  wills  decelerate/ 

to-  an/  alls-ti/mey  high.  Remember,  yjeceyy  iythes 

revolt  of  10  percent  irepiration/  and/  90  percent 

p eryp  iration/.  Set  your  yight  on/ ereellenre/,  ands 

work/  toward/  aehlevircp  it! 
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Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  on  writing 
paragraphs  and  essays.  Check  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively  for  information  on  the 
writing  process  and  Section  4:  Communicating  in  Writing  for  more  specific 
information  on  writing  essays. 


5.  Draft  the  conclusion  of  your  essay.  Don’t  be  concerned  if  it’s  not  perfect.  Just  do 
your  best  to  end  strong. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  158. 


You’ve  now  organized  your  ideas,  and  you’ve  written  a draft  of  an  essay.  Remember, 
your  draft  will  be  handed  in  for  evaluation  along  with  your  web  and  outline.  Of 
course,  a draft  isn’t  a finished  product.  It  needs  to  be  polished  before  it’s  ready  for  an 
audience.  When  you’ve  completed  your  draft,  you’re  ready  for  the  next  step  in  the 
writing  process. 


Activity  3:  Revising  and  Editing 

How  do  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  and  other  published  works  select  and  prepare 
the  artwork  and  text  that  is  eventually  put  on  shelves?  Do  you  think  that  the  first  draft 
of  articles  is  published?  No. 


! 

I 


revising 


> 


in  writing,  the 
process  of 
revisiting  and 
reworking  the 
material,  which 
involves 
focusing, 
developing, 
deleting, 
reordering,  and 
changing  the  text 


editing 


in  writing,  the 
process  of 
proofreading  and 
correcting 
grammatical 
problems  and 
surface  errors  in 
things  like 
capitalization, 
spelling,  and 
punctuation 


After  writers  complete  a draft  of  a composition,  they  revise  and  edit  to  produce  a 
polished  copy  for  sharing  and  publication.  Revising  and  editing  are  not  two  words  for 
the  same  thing.  They  represent  two  different  activities. 


t 
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Revising 


Revising  or  revision  refers  to  changes  to  the  content  of 
the  piece  of  writing.  When  you  revise  a piece  of 
writing,  you  focus  on  the  ideas,  not  the  mistakes  in  the 
writing.  The  goal  of  revision  is  to  make  the  writing 
interesting  and  clear. 

When  you  revise  one  of  your  compositions,  pretend 
that  you’re  a stranger  reading  the  text.  What  would  you 
have  trouble  understanding?  Where  would  you  need 
more  explanation? 

There  are  four  main  types  of  revision.  While  you  read 
about  them,  work  on  the  draft  of  your  composition  and 
make  whatever  revisions  you  need. 


Addition 

As  you  read  the  draft  of  your  composition,  you  may  notice  that  you  didn’t  explain 
something  as  well  as  you  could.  Perhaps  you  need  to  include  more  details  or  an 
example.  Perhaps  you  omitted  an  important  idea  or  reason.  On  your  draft,  make  a 
note  of  places  where  you  should  add  information. 


Deletion 


i 

unity 

keeping  the  ideas 
in  a composition 
connected  to  the 
topic 


Occasionally,  writers  drift  away  from  their  topic  and  include  a sentence  or  paragraph 
that  doesn’t  belong  in  the  composition.  When  this  happens,  the  composition  is  said  to 
lack  unity.  Also,  some  sentences  may  be  too  long,  using  more  words  than  necessary 
to  express  an  idea.  Reread  your  draft  and  look  critically  at  your  sentences  and 
paragraphs  to  see  if  you  need  to  delete  or  omit  anything. 

Reordering 

Even  though  a writer  usually  plans  before  drafting  a composition,  the  composition 
may  have  sentences  or  even  paragraphs  in  the  wrong  order.  Sometimes  as  you’re 
revising  your  draft,  you’ll  think  of  a better  order  for  the  ideas  or  paragraphs  than  you 
had  originally  planned  when  your  created  your  outline.  It’s  okay  to  stray  away  from 
the  outline  if  new  ideas  make  your  composition  stronger. 


coherence 

the  arrangement 
of  ideas  in  a clear 
order  so  that  one 
idea  moves 
clearly  and 
smoothly  to  the 
next 


One  aspect  of  revision  is  to  check  the  order  to  see  that  the  composition  has 
coherence.  All  sentences  and  paragraphs  must  fit  well  together  and  flow  easily  from 
one  to  another.  Reread  your  draft  to  see  that  your  composition  has  coherence.  If  you 
notice  that  a sentence  or  paragraph  seems  out  of  place,  draw  arrows  or  make  a note  in 
the  margin  to  change  the  order. 
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transitional 
devices 

words  and 
phrases  that  link 
sentences  and 
paragraphs  so 
that  readers  and 
listeners  can 
make  connections 
between  ideas 


Writers  often  use  words  and  phrases  called  transitional  devices  to  help  them  achieve 
coherence.  These  words  help  the  reader  move  from  one  idea  to  the  next.  A few 
examples  of  transitional  devices  are  listed  here: 


also 

finally 

for  example 

another 

however 

in  conclusion 

first 

therefore 

for  this  reason 

next 

on  the  other  hand 

then 

as  a result 

andbook 


You  can  find  a more  complete  list  of  transitional  devices  in  your  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively. 

As  you’re  checking  the  order  of  ideas  in  your  essay,  think  about  adding  transitional 
devices  occasionally  to  connect  your  ideas  effectively. 


Substitution 

A final  type  of  revision  involves  removing  a word, 
sentence,  and/or  paragraph,  and  substituting  a different 
word,  sentence,  and/or  paragraph.  For  instance,  if  you 
notice  in  your  draft  that  a word  is  repeated  in  a boring 
way,  you  could  use  a thesaurus  to  try  to  find  a synonym  to 
replace  the  overused  word. 

You  might  also  notice  that  a sentence  is  written  poorly. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  long  and  hard  to  understand.  Removing 
and  replacing  the  sentence  is  often  the  best  solution. 
Reread  your  draft,  and  look  for  words  and  sentences  that 
need  to  be  replaced. 


Revisiting  Your  Beginning  and  Ending 

As  you  revise,  you  should  also  take  a second  look  at  your  beginning.  Now  that  you’ve 
written  your  whole  composition,  your  beginning  may  need  to  be  changed: 


• Does  your  beginning  engage  the  reader’s  interest? 

• Does  your  thesis  give  your  main  point? 


Finally,  check  your  conclusion: 


• Does  your  conclusion  fit  well  with  your  beginning  and  your  thesis? 

• Is  your  conclusion  convincing  and  strong? 

• Does  the  last  sentence  sound  like  an  ending? 
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proofread  ^> 

to  check  carefully 
and  correct  errors 


homonyms 

words  that  have 
the  same 

pronunciation  but 
different 
meanings  and 
spellings;  for 
example,  peace 
and  piece 


Editing 

Have  you  experienced  moments  when  you  have  wanted  to  hide?  It’s  no  fun  being 
embarrassed. 


How  would  you  feel  if  you  went  to  school  and  noticed  that  you  were  wearing  your 
shirt  inside  out?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  went  shopping  with  friends  and  saw  that 
you  were  wearing  two  different  colour  shoes?  Sharing  and  publishing  a piece  of 
writing  that  has  not  been  edited  can  be  just  as  embarrassing.  Before  you  share  or 
publish  any  piece  of  writing,  check  it  over  and  clean  it  up! 

The  next  step  in  the  writing  process  is  editing — correcting  your  errors.  When  you 
write  a draft,  you  generally  do  not  stop  to  make  corrections.  However,  before  you 
write  a polished,  final  copy,  you  should  always  proofread  your  work  for  mistakes. 

When  you  edit  a composition,  you  should  be  alert  for  several  types  of  errors. 


Spelling  Mistakes 

Spelling  words  correctly  is  essential  in  any  piece  of  writing  that  will  be  read  by 
others.  Proofread  your  essay  and  check  any  word  that  you  feel  unsure  of. 

If  you’re  using  an  advanced  word-processing  program  on  a computer,  the  program 
may  alert  you  to  spelling  errors  and  even  propose  corrections.  However,  keep  in  mind 
that  computers  are  not  able  to  recognize  errors  in  homonyms  (words  that  have  the 
same  pronunciation  but  different  spellings  and  meanings).  Using  a spell-checker 
program  will  also  not  recognize  errors  in  usage.  For  example,  you  may  type  the — 
which  is  spelled  correctly — but,  you  should  have  typed  them  or  they  or  then. 
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U 

I electronic 
speller 

a handheld 
device,  similar  to 
i a calculator  in 
size,  that  gives 
| the  correct 
j spelling  of  words 


If  you  aren’t  writing  on  a computer,  use  a dictionary  or  an 
electronic  speller  to  help  you  with  your  spelling  corrections. 
Whether  you’re  using  a computer  or  not,  it’s  always  a good 
idea  to  have  another  person  read  over  your  composition  to 
catch  any  spelling  errors  that  you  may  not  have  noticed. 


You  will  study  spelling  strategies  in  Activity  4 of  this  section. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  until  about  300  years  ago,  people  often  wrote  words  in  different 
ways  without  concern  for  correct  spelling?  Since  words  were  pronounced 
differently  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  they  were  written  differently.  Of  course,  this 
inconsistency  often  resulted  in  confusion. 

In  1721,  Nathan  Bailey  published  the  first  English  dictionary,  which  contained 
about  60  000  words.  A few  years  later,  in  1755,  Samuel  Johnson  published  his 
famous  work,  A Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  After  that,  publishers  made  an 
effort  to  spell  words  as  they  were  printed  in  the  dictionary.  Gradually,  every  word 
came  to  have  a correct  spelling.  Today,  some  dictionaries  contain  nearly  half  a 
million  words!  And  new  words  are  constantly  being  added! 
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Handbook  |j| 


Punctuation  and  Capitalization  Errors 


It’s  easy  to  forget  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters,  but  when  you  do,  your 
writing  is  harder  to  read.  Look  at  this  example: 


do  vow  want  to  improve  vawr  rnwrkw  Of  yaw  da- yaw 

wiuAt  l&arw  haw  to  xtudA/  for  te^ts/  studA/uncyfor  cv 

teM:  vnaAf  tako  Koury  hexwu&o  vow  ^buyulds  review 

note * warhthoetsr  te*tsr  tho  textboh  and/  hwndout v 

1 

1 

, 


1 * 


J 


Proofread  your  draft  to  check  for  missing  punctuation  marks 
and  capital  letters. 


Your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  explains  the  rules  for  using 
1 punctuation  and  capitalization  and  shows  examples  of  correctly  written  sentences. 
Check  Section  1 : Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Capitalization. 
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Errors  in  Grammar  and  Sentence  Structure 


As  you  complete  the  modules  in  this  course,  you’ll  learn  more  about  recognizing 
errors  in  grammar  and  sentence  structure  and  correcting  them.  For  your  assignment, 
reread  your  essay  carefully. 


tndbook 


For  more  information  about  improving  the  sentence  structure  and  grammatical 
accuracy  of  your  written  communications,  refer  to  your  Junior  High  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar  and  Section  3:  Writing 
Effectively.  Use  the  Table  of  Contents  or  the  index  to  locate  the  specific  information 
that  you  require. 


Most  professional  writers  have  writing  partners  and  editors  to  assist  them  with 
revisions  and  corrections.  Who  could  be  your  writing  partner? 


Audio 


Take  a moment  to  listen  to  a writing  conference  on  track  #4  of  your  English 
Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD.  In  this  conference,  two  Grade  9 students  are  discussing 
revising  and  editing  their  essays. 


When  you’ve  finished  listening  to  the  audio  CD,  answer  these  questions. 


1.  a.  What  suggestions  does  Ryan  make  to  Karen  to  revise  her  essay? 
b.  What  recommendations  does  he  make  for  editing  Karen’s  essay? 

2.  a.  What  suggestions  does  Karen  make  to  Ryan  to  revise  his  essay? 
b.  What  recommendations  does  she  make  for  editing  Ryan’s  essay? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  158.  \ 
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3.  Practise  your  revising  and  editing  skills.  Read  the  following  paragraph. 


Wherx/ynur  study  ijnyy  for  cu  tert  you/  nr^xL  cu  cjiAtet 


erwirovunent,  otherwise/ you/  worJt  he/  aide/ to- 


This/  rnerunr  that  yow  should/  study 


where/  it  Cr  quiet,  where;  vwhody  wilt  bother  yaw. 


It  v a/  gerod/  idea/  too-  turn/  fixe/  tv  off  and/ you/  should/ 


turn/ the/  wvu&uydown/.  Vorit  let  your  friendy 


inter upt you/  voKerv your  studying'. 


:: 


a.  What  revisions  would  you  recommend  to  this  writer?  Remember,  revision 
refers  to  changes  in  the  content  of  the  writing. 

b.  What  editing  suggestions  would  you  make?  Remember,  editing  refers  to 
correcting  the  errors. 


c.  Rewrite  the  paragraph  as  you  think  it  should  be  rewritten — that  is,  correct  the 
errors.  Note:  You  do  not  have  to  change  the  content. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  158.  \ 


Give  your  draft  to  your  writing  partner,  along  with  the 
“Writing  Partner’s  Review  of  the  Essay”  form  that 
you’ll  find  in  Assignment  Booklet  IB.  Ask  your  writing 
partner  to  read  your  composition  and  help  you  to  revise 
and  edit  it.  (If  your  draft  is  too  messy  to  read,  you  may 
have  to  recopy  it.  You  could  also  read  your  essay  aloud 
to  your  writing  partner.) 


Remember,  your  writing  partner  should  not  make  the  revisions 
and  corrections.  Your  writing  partner  should  simply  point  out  where 
changes  need  to  be  made.  Even  though  your  draft  will  be  quite  messy  after  all  of  the 
revisions  and  corrections,  you’ll  be  asked  to  hand  it  in  along  with  the  polished  copy. 


Since  spelling  is  an  important  part  of  editing,  it’s  important  to  pause  a moment  before 
going  to  the  next  step  in  the  writing  process  and  consider  spelling  more  carefully.  The 
next  activity  focuses  on  spelling. 
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Activity  4:  Spelling  It  Right 


Are  you  a good  speller?  Were  you  able  to  write  your  essay  and  spell  nearly  every 
word  correctly  without  help?  Or,  did  you  have  to  make  a lot  of  spelling  corrections? 

If  you’re  a naturally  good  speller,  you’re  likely  someone  whose  brain  has  an  excellent 
memory  for  words.  Like  a camera,  your  brain  may  take  a picture  of  a word  and  store 
it  for  future  use.  When  you  need  to  write  the  word,  your  brain  retrieves  the  picture 
from  its  memory  files,  and  you  can  spell  the  word  correctly. 


Unfortunately,  not  all  people  are  naturally  good  spellers.  Their  recall  of  the  spelling 
of  words  is  very  poor. 


Of  course,  poor  spellers  can  improve  their  spelling.  If  you’re  a poor  speller,  here  are 
some  tips: 


rategies 


• Recognize  and  admit  that  you  don’t  spell 
well.  It’s  probably  not  your  fault.  Just  as 
some  people  excel  at  music  or  math,  some 
people  excel  at  spelling,  but  others  don’t. 

• Proofread  your  work  carefully,  and  check 
the  spelling  of  every  word  that  you  have 
doubts  about.  If  you  can,  use  a computer 
with  a good  spell-checker  program. 

When  you  handwrite,  use  a dictionary  or 
an  electronic  speller. 


andbook 


For  rules  and  strategies  to  help  improve  your  spelling,  refer  to  your  Junior  High 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  1 : Spelling,  Punctuation,  and 
Capitalization. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


variant 
spelling 

different  versions 
of  the  spelling  of 
a word 


Did  you  know  that  the  spelling  of  some  words  in  English  is  slightly  different  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain?  For  example,  the  British  and 
Canadians  write  colour  whereas  the  Americans  usually  write  color.  The  Americans 
write  check  whereas  the  British  and  Canadians  write  cheque. 

These  differences  are  called  variant  spellings.  If  you’re  using  a computer  to  write, 
you  can  select  the  type  of  spelling  that  you  wish  to  use  by  setting  the  Language. 


Even  good  spellers  will  have  trouble  spelling  some  words.  They 
also  need  to  use  dictionaries  or  electronic  spellers  to  be  sure 
that  they  don’t  make  mistakes.  Check  your  spelling  ability  by 
doing  the  following  exercise. 


1.  This  memo  was  sent  to  a manager  in  an  office.  Can  you  identify  the  spelling 
errors? 


Date:  Febuary  4th 

Subject:  Office  prosedures 
To:  Jim  Darley 

From:  Pat  Brenford 

I am  consemed  about  an  arguement  that  I overheard  resently.  Two  employee’s 
were  quareling  because  one  had  used  the  other’s  office.  I am  not  sure  how  this 
occured,  but  it  was  the  begining  of  a terrible  disagreement.  I am  embarassed 
to  admit  that  this  negative  attitude  has  been  noticable  lately  in  my  department. 
My  expierence  tells  me  that  unless  we  take  action,  this  problem  will  not 
disapear.  In  our  busness,  we  can’t  afford  to  loose  time  and  money  because  our 
staff  can’t  get  along.  It  may  be  neccessary  to  have  a comittee  discuss  this 
matter.  I truely  regret  that  I must  bring  this  to  your  attension,  and  I hope  we 
can  resolve  this  problem  befor  it  gets  worse. 


Correct  all  the  spelling  errors.  (Can  you  find  20  mistakes?) 


Compare 


your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4 on  page  159. 
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Although  spell-checker  programs  on  computers  are  very  helpful  in  correcting  spelling 
errors,  remember  these  programs  usually  won’t  locate  errors  caused  by  the  misuse  of 
homonyms,  which  are  words  that  sound  the  same  but  have  different  meanings  and 
spellings.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a lot  of  homonyms  in  the  English  language. 

When  you  edit  a composition,  you  must  be  especially  alert  for  homonyms  to  be  sure 
that  you’ve  used  the  correct  word.  Here  is  a list  of  some  of  the  most  common 
homonyms: 


course,  coarse 

its,  it’s 

to,  too,  two 

their,  there,  they’re 

past,  passed 

here,  hear 

principal,  principle 

your,  you’re 

road,  rode 

stationary,  stationery 

led,  lead 

pair,  pear 

weather,  whether 

no,  know 

bear,  bare 

whose,  who’s 

prey,  pray 

navel,  naval 

council,  counsel 

mite,  might 

knight,  night 

sight,  cite,  site 

peace,  piece 

alter,  altar 

councillor,  counsellor 

through,  threw 

plain,  plane 

Other  words  that  cause  problems  are  those  with  similar  sounds  but  different  spellings 
and  meanings.  Here  is  a short  list  of  words  that  are  frequently  confused  because  of 
their  similarity. 


all  together,  altogether 

quite,  quiet 

choose,  chose 

lightening,  lightning 

then,  than 

dessert,  desert 

conscience,  conscious 

affect,  effect 

lose,  loose 

all  ready,  already 

beside,  besides 

know,  now 

were,  where,  wear 

accept,  except 

advice,  advise 

indbook 


Do  you  know  how  to  use  these  words  correctly?  Your  Junior  High  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  on  words  that  are  easily  confused.  Check 
Section  1 : Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Capitalization. 


2.  In  each  sentence  that  follows,  one  word  has  been  used  incorrectly.  In  your 
notebook,  write  the  correct  spelling  of  the  misused  word. 


a.  The  school  principal  chose  a quite  moment  to  advise  the  disappointed 
student. 

b.  She  was  conscience  that  she  should  not  have  accepted  the  gift. 

c.  The  spy  lead  the  group  past  the  guards  into  the  desert. 

d.  Andrew  wasn’t  sure  weather  he  could  locate  the  site  of  the  accident. 
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e.  Sylvia  felt  that  there  was  already  to  much  work  in  the  accounting  course. 

f.  The  artists  did  not  want  to  lose  the  affect  of  their  sculpture  because  of  bad 
lighting. 

g.  Mrs.  Jones  searched  for  the  stationery  store,  which  she  had  past  many  times 
on  her  walks. 

h.  Its  unfortunate  that  the  students  were  all  ready  to  go  when  their  trip  was 
cancelled. 

i.  The  children  wanted  to  know  whose  desert  had  the  chocolate  sauce. 

j.  For  your  costume,  what  will  you  where  besides  the  funny  hat? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4 on  page  159. 


You  don’t  want  to  be  embarrassed  by  sloppy  spelling  errors. 
Don’t  forget  to  check  the  spelling  in  the  draft  of  your  essay 
Remember,  incorrect  spelling  can  cause  confusion  for 
your  reader. 


rank 


Now  that  you’ve  carefully  proofread  your  essay,  you’re  ready  for  the  final  step  in  the 
writing  process — preparing  your  piece  of  writing  so  that  it  can  be  shared  or 
published. 


Activity  5:  Presenting  and  Celebrating 


If  you  were  going  to  a job  interview,  you  would  try  to 
look  your  best.  You  would  want  to  look  clean,  neat,  and 
attractive. 

When  you  complete  a composition,  you  should  feel  the 
same  pride  in  its  appearance.  You  want  your  essay  to 
look  clean,  neat,  and  attractive.  Your  essay  should 
represent  the  best  work  you  can  do. 
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You’ve  already  worked  through  most  of  the  writing  process  as  you  wrote  your  essay. 
Here  are  the  steps  that  you’ve  completed: 

• Prewriting:  You  generated  ideas  using  a web,  list,  or 
other  brainstorming  strategy. 

• Organizing  and  Drafting:  You  created  an  outline  to 
organize  your  ideas,  and  you  wrote  your  first  draft. 

• Revising  and  Editing:  You  made  changes  and  corrections 
to  your  draft. 

Now  you’re  ready  for  the  final  step:  Presenting  and  Celebrating.  Following  are 
some  guidelines  for  making  a decision  about  whether  to  handwrite  or  word  process 
your  essay,  choosing  a title,  designing  a title  page,  and  formatting  the  essay. 

Handwriting  or  Word  Processing? 


Hailey:  I like  to  use  a computer  for  my  compositions.  They  look  professional  when  they’re 
printed. 

Claudette:  That’s  true  as  long  as  you  know  how  to  type.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  make  a 
bunch  of  mistakes  in  typing. 

Shane:  I haven’t  got  a computer,  so  I write  my  compositions  by  hand.  I just  try  to  use  my 
best  handwriting  so  that  everyone  can  read  it. 

Hailey:  When  you  use  a computer,  you  can  use  a spell  checker.  How  do  you  correct  your 
spelling? 

Shane:  I used  to  have  only  a dictionary,  but  I now  have  an  electronic  speller.  I use  it  to 
check  the  spelling  of  any  word  that  I’m  unsure  of. 


Claudette:  I don’t  think  it  matters  whether  you  write  or  use  a word-processing  program 
as  long  as  the  composition  looks  good  when  it’s  ready  to  be  shared. 
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If  you’re  using  a computer,  keep  these  rules  in  mind: 

• Double  space  (that  is,  leave  a space  between  lines  of  text). 

• Indent  paragraphs. 

• Check  for  typing  errors,  missing  words,  and  spelling  mistakes.  Remember  that  a 
computer  will  not  identify  errors  in  usage  or  errors  in  homonyms. 

• Print  your  compositions  on  one  side  of  the  page  only. 


If  you  use  handwriting,  consider  these  points: 
legible  • Form  your  letters  carefully  so  that  your  writing  is  legible  (readable). 

clear  and 

readable  • Leave  adequate  space  between  words. 

• If  the  lines  on  your  paper  are  close  together,  double  space  (that  is,  leave  a blank 
line  between  lines  of  text). 


• If  your  handwriting  tends  to  be  large,  double  space. 

• Try  to  keep  a consistent  slant  in  your  handwriting. 

• Use  a pen  with  blue  or  black  ink,  and  use  the  same  pen  throughout  the  essay.  Do 
not  use  pencil  for  finished  work. 

• Make  corrections  neatly. 
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View  the  segment  Handwriting  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  for  more 
information  about  using  an  appropriate  handwriting  style  for  your  written 
communications. 


Titles  and  Title  Pages 

Many  compositions  need  titles,  although  some  (such  as  letters  and  memos)  do  not. 

A good  title  can  be  hard  to  find.  What  qualities  does  a good  title  have? 

• Titles  are  usually  fairly  short  (less  than  ten  words).  Sometimes  a title  will  have 
two  parts;  the  first  part  will  be  short,  and  the  second  longer: 

Getting  Great  Grades:  How  to  Improve  Your  Test  Scores 


alliteration 

words  that  begin 
with  the  same 
consonant  sound 


• Titles  may  have  humour: 

Getting  Great  Grades:  How  to  Shock  Your  Teacher  and  Parents! 

• Titles  often  contain  alliteration  (words  starting  with  similar  consonant  sounds): 

Getting  Great  Grades 
Making  Marvelous  Marks 


i 


pun 

word  play  that 
creates  humour 
by  using  a word 
in  such  a way  that 
it  conveys  more 
than  one  meaning 

title  page 

a page  attached  to 
the  beginning  of  a 
composition, 
giving  the  title, 
author’s  name, 
and  other 
information 

• Titles  try  to  entice  the  reader: 

100%!  Getting  the  Mark  You  Want! 

• Titles  may  have  a pun: 

Making  Your  Marks  Remarkable! 

Improving  Your  Marksmanship 

Try  to  create  a title  for  your  essay  that  will  attract  attention.  The  title  may  be  typed  or 
written  on  the  top  of  the  first  page,  or  it  may  be  placed  on  a title  page.  In  English 
Language  Arts  9,  you’ll  use  title  pages  for  your  compositions.  A title  page  is  an 
unlined  page  attached  to  the  beginning  of  a composition.  It  usually  contains  several 
pieces  of  information: 

• the  complete  title  (often  centred  on  the  page) 

• the  writer’s  name 


• the  date 


• the  teacher’s  name  and/or  name  of  the  course  (if  the  paper  is  being  submitted 
for  marking) 
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Handbook 
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For  a sample  title  page,  see  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 
Check  Section  4:  Communicating  in  Writing. 


Some  students  like  to  include  a picture  or  decorate 
their  title  pages.  Although  formal  essays  generally 
have  plain  title  pages,  go  ahead  and  celebrate  your 
compositions  in  English  Language  Arts  9 by 
creating  interesting  and  colourful  title  pages. 

You  may  choose  to  use  a computer  to  design  a title 
page  or  you  may  prefer  to  draw  or  decorate  your 
title  page  by  hand.  Keep  in  mind  that  your  design 
should  not  obscure  the  necessary  information  on 
the  title  page. 

Format 

An  essay  does  not  have  to  be  presented  in  a special  format  as  a letter  or  a research 
report  does.  It’s  important  that  your  polished  copy  look  good  so  if  you  make  any  final 
corrections,  do  them  neatly.  Also,  it’s  a good  idea  to  write  or  print  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper.  An  attractive  title  page  will  enhance  the  appearance  of  your  work. 


Handbook  f^J  \. 

i 

bibliography 

a list  of  reference 
material  used  by 
a writer 


Of  course,  if  you  did  research  on  your  topic,  you  should  include  a bibliography. 
You'll  learn  how  to  do  a bibliography  in  Module  4 of  this  course.  Your  Junior  High 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  information  on  creating  a bibliography  in 
Section  4:  Communicating  in  Writing. 


The  main  assignment  in  this  section  is  your  essay.  Keeping  these  guidelines  in  mind, 
create  a polished  copy  with  a title  page.  Don’t  forget  to  make  the  revisions  and 
corrections  that  you  noted  on  your  draft. 
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When  you’re  finished,  share  your  work  with  your 
writing  partner.  Take  a moment  to  enjoy  your 
accomplishment.  If  you’ve  worked  hard  to  create 
your  composition,  you  should  celebrate  its 
completion  and  feel  pride  that  you’ve  done  your 
best  work. 


PAUSE  AND  THINK 


Now  that  you’ve  completed  your  first  major  assignment,  take  a moment  to  reflect. 

• How  do  you  feel  about  your  topic? 

• How  did  your  writing  partner  help  you? 

• Did  you  have  difficulty  with  any  steps  in  the  writing 
process? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  your  polished  copy? 

• What  have  you  learned  about  the  writing  process  and  your  own  writing? 


andbook 


There  is  more  information  on  all  stages  of  the  writing  process  in  your  Junior  High 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively. 


In  this  activity,  you  decided  on  handwriting  or  using  word  processing  for  your 
polished  copy,  you  chose  a title  for  your  essay,  you  designed  a title  page,  and  you 
formatted  your  essay.  You  have  now  completed  all  the  steps  of  the  writing  process: 
prewriting,  organizing  and  drafting,  revising  and  editing,  and  presenting  and 
celebrating. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  studied  the  writing  process  by  working  on  an  essay.  You 
generated  ideas,  used  a web  or  other  brainstorming  strategy,  and  organized  your  ideas 
into  an  outline.  You  wrote  an  introduction,  a middle  or  body,  and  a conclusion.  You 
revised  and  edited  your  essay.  Finally,  you  produced  a polished  copy  of  your  first 
composition. 

Writing  a composition  can  be  a long  process.  If  you  find  an  interesting  topic,  you’ll 
usually  have  less  trouble  writing.  Think  carefully  about  the  topic  before  you  begin  to 
write,  and  try  to  find  something  that  interests  you.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  ask 
yourself  questions  about  the  topic. 

If  you  spend  enough  time  in  the  prewriting  stage  of  the  writing  process,  generating 
ideas  about  the  topic,  the  actual  writing  will  seem  less  of  a chore.  If  you  try  to  skip 
some  steps  in  the  process,  you’ll  probably  experience  difficulty  later  on,  and  your 
composition  will  likely  be  of  inferior  quality. 


Like  most  things,  writing  requires  time  and  effort  to  produce  something  worthwhile. 
Since  a lot  of  your  marks  in  English  Language  Arts  9 will  be  based  on  written 
assignments,  try  to  do  your  best  work  on  your  compositions. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  focus  on  the  communication  and  social  skills  used  when 
you  work  in  groups. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  IB,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Cooperating  with  Others 

For  most  people,  being  successful  in  life  means  that  they’ll  have  the  skills  and  attitudes  needed  to 
work  well  alone  and  with  other  people.  Cooperating  with  others  is  an  important  skill  for  all  people 
to  learn.  Most  people  live  with  other  people,  work  with  others,  and  play  with  others.  If  you  think 
about  it,  very  few  people  live  and  work  alone. 

Of  course,  you  need  communication  skills  to  work  effectively  with  other  people.  Speaking  and 
listening  are  especially  important.  You  also  need  social  skills  to  interact  effectively  with  other 
people. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  examine  processes  and  strategies  that  enhance  people’s  ability  to  work 
effectively  in  groups.  As  you  complete  the  activities  in  this  section,  think  about  your  life  and  your 
future.  When  will  you  need  to  be  independent?  When  will  you  need  to  cooperate  with  others? 


Activity  1:  Working  in  Groups 


Independence  Versus  Collaboration 

collaboration  Most  jobs  require  at  least  a small  amount  of  collaboration;  however,  knowing 

| working  together  how  to  function  independently  (that  is,  by  yourself)  is  also  very  important.  In 

some  jobs,  you  may  need  to  work  alone.  For  example,  a person  looking  after  a fire 
tower  in  a forest  often  spends  the  summer  months  alone. 


Can  you  think  of  other  people  who  also  work  alone? 

Some  types  of  activities  are  best  performed  when  you’re  alone  and  don’t  need  to 
worry  about  distractions.  In  fact,  many  people  seek  solitude  so  that  they’re  more  able 
to  relax,  reflect,  read,  write,  and  plan.  Other  types  of  activities  are  best  performed  in  a 
group,  where  ideas  can  be  shared  and  discussed  and  the  workload  divided  up. 


Think  about  your  attitudes  toward  being  alone  and  working  in  groups.  In  your 
journal,  write  a response  after  considering  these  questions: 

• Do  you  enjoy  being  alone  at  times?  Or,  do  you  prefer  the  company  of 
others? 

• Is  solitude  the  same  as  loneliness  for  you,  or  do  you  think  of  solitude  as  a 
time  of  peace  and  quiet? 

• What  group  activities  have  you  participated  in?  Do  you  enjoy  working  in  a 
group? 
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In  the  society  that  most  people  live  in  today,  solitude  is  often  difficult  to  find.  Most 
people  live,  work,  socialize,  and  play  with  other  people.  It’s  often  hard  to  get  a 
moment  alone.  For  many  people,  the  constant  company  of  others  is  tiring. 


Because  the  world’s  population  is  likely  to  continue  to  grow,  you’ll  very  likely  live 
and  work  in  close  proximity  with  other  people.  Consequently,  it’s  very  important  to 
learn  social  skills  that  will  enable  you  to  get  along  with  others. 


proverb 


> 


a wise  saying 


The  word  collaboration  is  often  used  to  refer  to 
people  working  with  others.  When  you  collaborate, 
you  work  with  someone  else  on  a task.  A simple 
example  of  collaboration  occurs  when  couples  or 
parents  and  children  cooperate  to  clean  the  home,  do 
the  laundry,  or  cook  a meal.  There  is  a proverb  (an 
old  saying)  “Many  hands  make  light  work”  that’s  a 
reminder  that  it’s  usually  easier  to  accomplish  a task 
when  several  people  help  with  it. 


Can  you  think  of  examples  of  activities  that  are 
difficult  to  do  alone  but  easier  when  two  or  more  people 


work  together? 


1.  In  your  notebook,  make  a chart  with  two  columns,  like  the  one  that  follows.  List 
as  many  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  you  can  of  working  in  a group. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 on  page  160. 
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role 

the  task 
performed  by  a 
person  in  a group 


on  task 

staying  focused 
on  a job 

consensus 

agreement 

agenda 

an  outline  of  the 
items  to  be 

discussed  at  a 
meeting 

assertive 

confident  and 
energetic 

intimidate 

to  frighten  or 
cause  to  feel 
uneasy 

aggressive  ■> 

forceful  and 
pushy 


Group  Roles 

When  people  work  in  groups,  each  person  may  assume  a specific  role.  Of  course, 
these  roles  depend  upon  the  activity.  If  the  group  is  small,  each  person  may  perform 
several  roles.  If  the  group  is  large,  several  people  may  perform  the  same  role. 


As  you  read  the  following  description  of  roles,  think  about  groups  that  you’ve 
participated  in  and  the  roles  that  you’ve  played. 


The  Organizer 

Most  groups  need  a leader — someone  to  organize  the  work  and  direct  the  activities  of 
the  group  members.  Sometimes,  leaders  are  chosen  by  someone  outside  the  group.  At 
other  times,  leaders  are  elected.  Leaders  are  sometimes  even  self-appointed.  Often, 
the  person  who  is  the  most  enthusiastic  about  the  task  becomes  the  leader  of  the 
group.  In  some  groups,  the  leader  or  organizer  is  called  a president,  coordinator,  or  a 
chairperson. 


As  an  organizer,  you  would 

• set  up  a schedule  to  get  the  work  done 

• encourage  everyone  to  be  involved 

• keep  everyone  on  task 

• help  the  group  to  reach  consensus 

• create  an  agenda 

• call  the  meeting  to  order 


To  encourage  the  group  to  function,  the  organizer  must  usually  be 
assertive  (confident  and  willing  to  take  action).  However, 
organizers  must  be  aware  that  if  their  leadership  is  too  forceful,  it 
may  intimidate  other  people  in  the  group.  An  overly  aggressive 
organizer  can  actually  prevent  a group  from  functioning  efficiently. 
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2.  Jason  has  been  chosen  to  organize  a weekend  camping  trip.  Read  over  some  of 
the  comments  he  makes  at  the  first  group  meeting. 


I think  that  we  should  start  by  introducing  ourselves  and 
telling  a bit  about  our  experience  with  camping. 

We  need  to  divide  up  the  work.  I think  each  one  of  us 
should  take  on  one  job. 


What  do  you  think  about  that  idea,  Derek? 


: i.t‘:  . . . .Cvtij. 


• That’s  a good  suggestion,  Mike.  Does  everyone  agree 
with  that? 


Keeping  in  mind  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  organizer,  do  you  think 
Jason  will  be  an  effective  leader?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 on  page  160. 


The  Recorder 


minutes 


> 


the  record  of  the 
events  and 
discussion  at  a 
meeting 


In  most  group  projects,  a record  must  be  maintained  of  the  items  discussed  and  the 
decisions  that  the  group  made.  Notes  or  minutes  must  be  kept  so  that  the  group’s  work 
is  accurately  recorded.  Occasionally,  a tape  recorder  or  even  a videocamera  could  be 
used.  Generally,  however,  the  group’s  words  and  actions  are  recorded  in  handwriting 
or  on  a computer. 


confirm 

to  check  for 
correctness 


> 


Recorders  play  an  important  role  because  the 
minutes  must  be  accurate  and  complete;  they  record 
other  people’s  words  and  ideas.  Recorders  often  need 
to  confirm  information  with  group  members. 

The  person  who  keeps  the  record  is  sometimes  called 
the  secretary. 
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Handbook 


Check  Section  4:  Communicating  in  Writing  in  your  Junior  High  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  for  more  information  on  the  correct  way  to  do  minutes  for  a meeting. 


As  a recorder,  you  would 


• note  the  place  and  time  of  the  meeting 

• keep  track  of  those  who  are  present  and  absent 

• record  the  decisions  that  are  made 

• summarize  the  discussion 

• record  other  necessary  information 


3.  Shane  is  the  recorder  for  a group  preparing  a fund-raising  booth  at  the  local 
summer  festival.  Following  are  some  of  his  remarks  at  a meeting.  How  is  Shane 
being  a good  recorder?  Suggest  a way  he  could  make  his  job  easier. 


• I’m  sorry,  Peter,  but  did  you  say  that  you  wanted  20  or 
30  dollars? 

• So  everyone  in  the  group  agrees  that  we  should  make  a 
display  for  the  festival? 


I didn’t  hear  you,  Wendy.  Would  you  repeat  that  please? 


' ^ . ..  . .. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix, 


The  Timekeeper 

In  some  groups,  time  is  an  important  issue.  Tasks  must  be 
completed  within  a set  period  of  time.  In  these  situations,  it’s 
important  for  a person  in  the  group  to  serve  as  a timekeeper. 
Sometimes  the  organizer  also  does  the  work  of  the  timekeeper. 

The  timekeeper  does  not  simply  watch  the  clock.  The 
timekeeper  must  also  assist  the  organizer  in  keeping  the  group 
focused  on  the  task.  Also,  the  timekeeper  must  help  the 
group  to  stick  to  the  schedule  that  was  decided. 


As  a timekeeper,  you  would 

• remind  the  group  of  the  time  if  they  fall  behind  schedule 

• recall  group  members  to  the  job  if  they  drift  off  task 
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4.  Based  on  the  following  comments,  what  qualities  of  the  role  of  timekeeper  is 
Claudette  displaying? 


We’re  getting  behind  schedule.  I think  we  should  finish 
this  discussion  so  that  we  can  go  to  the  next  topic. 


That’s  an  interesting  point,  but  we  need  to  get  back  to 
deciding  what  we’re  going  to  do  about  getting  our 
newsletter  published  on  schedule. 

If  we’re  going  to  finish  on  time,  I suggest  that  we  all 
meet  at  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  and  paint  the 
rest  of  the  backdrops. 


X'  ?:■  J V *KV" 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 on  page  160. 


The  Speaker 


The  speaker  is  responsible  for  sharing  the  group’s  ideas  with  other  people.  On  some 
occasions,  it’s  necessary  to  have  a member  of  the  group  explain  the  group’s  ideas  to  a 
larger  group  or  a different  group. 


Sometimes  the  organizer  or  recorder  does  the  work 
of  the  speaker.  However,  if  one  person  is  assigned 
the  role  of  speaker,  this  person  can  concentrate  on 
thinking  about  what  should  be  reported. 


As  a speaker,  you  would 

• report  the  decisions  of  the  group  to  the  audience  or  other  groups 

• explain  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  group  to  a related  or  different  group  or 
audience 

• answer  questions  that  the  audience  or  other  groups  may  ask 
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5.  Haily  is  the  speaker  for  a group  of  teens  at  her  school  that  does  volunteer  work  in 
the  community. 


Our  group  has  come  up  with  three  possible  plans  for 
fixing  the  playground. 


As  we  were  discussing  the  problem  of  keeping  our  park 
clean,  our  group  had  four  suggestions. 


Our  group  did  talk  about  that  issue.  We  decided  that  we 
would  ask  for  help  from  several  clubs  in  the  community. 


Based  on  the  comments,  what  strategy  does  Hailey  use  to  be  an  effective  speaker? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Sectior 


The  Participant 

Of  course,  all  groups  need  participants  who  are  the  active  members  of  a group.  They 
contribute  ideas,  listen  to  others,  and  volunteer  their  time  and  expertise  to  help  the 
group  achieve  its  goals. 


Participants  must  not  be  too  shy  to  voice  their  opinions  or  ideas.  On  the  other  hand, 
like  the  organizers,  they  must  not  be  so  aggressive  that  they  intimidate  other  people  in 
the  group.  They  must  be  able  to  disagree  politely  when  necessary  and  show  support 
when  they  like  someone  else’s  idea.  Participants  make  or  break  the  group! 


As  a participant  in  a group,  you  would 

• listen  to  other  group  members 

• contribute  to  the  discussion  by  offering  ideas 
and  suggestions 

• ask  questions  to  be  sure  that  you  understand 
other  members’  ideas 

• stay  on  task 

• accept  responsibility  for  accomplishing  the 
task  by  helping  to  get  the  job  done 
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6.  Review  the  comments  being  made  in  this  group. 


Would  you  explain  that  again, 

Elizabeth?  I didn’t  quite 
understand  you. 

I don’t  think  that’s  a good  idea,  Stan.  If  we 

spend  most  of  our  money  on  advertising,  That’s  a great  idea,  Karen, 

we  won’t  have  much  left  for  the  project.  I’d  be  willing  to  help  you  by 

making  a banner  on  my  computer. 


Based  on  the  participation  being  shown,  do  you  think  this  is  an  effective  group? 
Explain  why  or  why  not. 


L 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 on  page  161. 
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Depending  on  the  type  of  group,  other  specialized  roles  may  be  necessary.  For 
example,  some  groups  need  a money  manager  or  treasurer  to  look  after  their  income 
and  expenditures. 

In  many  groups,  the  members  take  turns  at  different  roles.  This  results  in  everyone 
getting  experience  in  the  different  roles.  It  also  prevents  one  person  doing  too  much 
work  or  getting  too  much  power. 


In  your  journal,  write  an  entry  about  your  involvement  in  groups  or  organizations. 
Consider  the  following  questions: 


• What  roles  have  you  played  in  groups? 

• Are  there  some  roles  you  prefer  and  others  that  you  dislike? 

• In  your  experience,  do  people  perform  their  roles  well  in  group  activities? 
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Witnessing  a group  in  action  will  help  you  to  see  how  the  members  are  performing 
their  roles.  Use  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  to  listen  to  a group  in  action. 
Check  track  #5;  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


7.  a.  Who  is  the  organizer  of  this  group?  How  did  this 
person  become  the  organizer? 

b.  What  skills  does  the  organizer  demonstrate? 

c.  Who  is  the  recorder?  What  is  the  recorder  doing? 

d.  Who  are  the  participants?  What  contribution  are 
they  making  to  the  group’s  work? 


'SBimta, 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 on  page  161. 


m m 
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Now  that  you’ve  looked  at  group  roles,  you’re  ready  to  look  at  specific  skills  that 
you’ll  use  as  you  work  with  others. 


Activity  2:  Learning  to  Cooperate 


As  you  interact  with  other  people,  you’ll  see  that  each  person  is  an  individual  with 
specific  needs,  preferences,  and  habits.  Sometimes  you  may  find  other  people’s 
attitudes  and  habits  annoying  or  even  offensive.  However,  you  may  not  always  be  able 
to  choose  your  group  members.  Very  often  you  may  simply  have  to  accept  and  adapt 
to  other  people’s  ways. 
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adage 


> 


a well-used 
saying,  similar  to 
a proverb 


For  example,  if  you  have  a part-time  job,  you’ll  be  expected  to 
work  effectively  with  your  employer,  the  other  employees, 
and  the  customers  or  clients.  On  a team,  you  have  to 
cooperate  with  your  coach  and  the  other  players. 


The  challenge  of  working  in  a group  is  getting 
along  with  different  people.  It  may  help  to 
remember  another  adage  (a  well-used  saying, 
similar  to  a proverb):  You  can  never  understand 
another  person  until  you’ve  walked  a distance  in 
that  person’s  shoes. 


In  other  words,  understanding  and  respecting 
other  people  often  happens  only  after  you’ve 
gotten  to  know  them  well.  At  times,  it’s  difficult 
to  tolerate  other  people’s  behaviour.  However,  if 
you  consider  that  everyone  is  part  of  the  human 
family  living  in  the  community  of  the  world,  you 
may  be  able  to  develop  more  compassion  and 
understanding  toward  others. 


• Sometimes  a job  is  too  large  or  complex  for  one  person  to  do  it.  Describe  a 
situation  in  which  you  were  able  to  accomplish  a difficult  task  because  you 
were  part  of  a group. 


In  your  journal,  write  a response  for  one  or  more  of  these 
questions: 


What  does  this  photograph  suggest  to  you  about 
cooperating  with  other  people?  What  are  the  advantages 
to  the  community  when  people  are  able  to  work 
cooperatively  in  groups? 

Describe  a time  when  you  had  to  do  a task  on  your  own 
but  would  have  preferred  to  do  it  as  part  of  a group.  What 
was  the  situation?  Why  did  you  have  to  do  it  on  your 
own?  Were  you  able  to  get  the  job  done  on  your  own? 
Were  you  happy  with  the  results? 


To  work  well  in  a group,  you  need  many  communication,  work,  and  social  skills.  As 
you  read  about  these  skills,  think  about  which  ones  you  already  have  and  which  you 
need  to  develop. 
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Communication,  Work,  and  Social  Skills  for  Effective  Group  Work 

As  you  work  in  groups,  you  have  to  use  many  communication  and  work  skills.  You 
must  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

• Do  the  necessary  preparation  so  that  you  can  participate  (for  example,  reading  a 
story  or  obtaining  information  ahead  of  time). 


•Be  aware  of  time  so  that  you  don’t  delay  the  group  or  spend  too  much  time  on 
one  thing. 


Take  responsibility  for  the  group’s 
Listen  carefully  to  others. 

Ask  questions. 

Stay  focused  on  the  task. 

Record  ideas  accurately. 


Speak  clearly  when  explaining  or  voicing  an  opinion. 


You  also  need  many  kinds  of  social  skills  to  get  along  well  with  other  group 
members.  You  must  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

• Agree  with  others:  “I  like  that  idea.” 

• Disagree  politely:  “I  don’t  think  that  will  work  because...  .” 

• Encourage  and  praise  others:  “You  did  an  excellent  job  of  summarizing  our 
suggestions.” 

• Participate  without  dominating  or  controlling:  “I’ve  explained  my  plan.  I’d  like 
to  hear  what  everyone  else  thinks.” 

• Consider  other  people’s  ideas 
and  be  flexible  so  that  your 
group  can  reach  a consensus  if 
necessary:  “I  think  you’re  right. 

I’ve  changed  my  opinion.” 


• Be  aware  of  other  people’s 
feelings:  “I’m  sorry  that  you 
feel  disappointed  in  the  group’s 
decision.” 
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a.  Two  group  members  are  having  a 
conversation  about  a party  they 
recently  attended. 


Applying  Communication,  Work,  and  Social  Skills  to  Group  Situations 


1.  Here  are  some  problems  that  you  may 
face  when  you  work  in  a group.  Suggest  a 
way  to  solve  each  problem.  The  first  one 
is  done  for  you  as  an  example: 


?ie 


, 7^ 


oA^anljesi  could  adte  them  to-  qet  bach  on  t/iaoh,  <w,  the  Umekeep&i 
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ce/itain  amount  o ^ time. 


b.  The  group  has  been  asked  to  interpret  a poem.  One  boy  has  a strong  opinion 
about  the  poem,  which  is  different  from  the  opinions  of  the  other  group 
members.  He’s  trying  to  convince  everyone  else  that  he  is  right. 

c.  Two  people  in  the  group  do  not  like  each  other.  They’re  rude  to  each  other. 
Whenever  one  of  them  expresses  an  idea,  the  other  person  immediately 
criticizes  the  idea  and  insults  the  person. 

d.  One  person  in  the  group  is  very  shy — unwilling  to  voice  an  opinion  or  express 
an  idea.  The  person  seldom  talks  and  never  takes  the  role  of  organizer. 

e.  A group  of  four  people  is  working  on  a project.  The  members  of  this  group 
have  not  started  their  project  because  they  cannot  agree  on  what  to  do.  Each 
one  has  proposed  something,  but  no  consensus  has  been  reached. 

Audio 


b.  Which  group  members  are  functioning  effectively?  What  skills  are  they 
demonstrating? 

c.  Which  group  member  is  not  helping  the  group  to  succeed?  What  skills  does 
this  person  need  to  learn? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2 on  page  161. 


\ Listen  to  track  #6  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD.  Think  about  how  these 
1 students  are  using  skills  as  they  work  in  a group.  After  you’ve  listened  to  the  CD, 
answer  the  questions. 


2.  a.  What  task  is  this  group  trying  to  accomplish? 
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To  see  a group  of  Grade  9 students  that  functions  well,  view  the  following  four 
multimedia  segments  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM : Managing  Ideas  in 
a Group,  Cooperating  with  Others,  Sharing  Responsibility  for  the  Group  s Success, 
and  Evaluating  Group  Processes.  See  if  you  can  identify  the  factors  that  allow  this 
group  to  work  well  together  to  achieve  its  goal.  Are  there  ideas,  skills,  and  attitudes 
that  you  think  you  would  try  to  use  in  the  future  when  working  in  a group? 


Do  members  of  groups  you  are  in  work  well  together?  Does  each  member  use  good 
communication,  work,  and  social  skills? 


3.  Think  about  your  own  skills  in  working  in  a group.  Be  completely  honest  with 
yourself  as  you  fill  in  the  chart. 


Use  the  following  rating  scale: 


E:  Excellent  S:  Satisfactory  N:  Needs  Improvement 


1 contribute  to  the  group  by  voicing  opinions  and  suggesting 
ideas. 

1 am  willing  to  take  on  jobs  like  being  an  organizer,  recorder, 
or  speaker. 

1 encourage  others  to  participate. 

| 

1 ask  questions  when  1 don’t  understand  something  or  when  ! 
need  help. 

1 am  polite  when  1 speak  to  other  group  members  or  when  1 
disagree. 

I listen  to  other  people  when  they  are  talking. 

1 

1 do  not  try  to  dominate  or  control  the  group. 

1 consider  everyone’s  ideas.  1 try  to  be  flexible  in  my  thinking. 

1 try  to  be  positive  and  encouraging  rather  than  negative  and 
critical. 

1 stay  on  task.  1 do  not  distract  others  in  the  group  or  people 
in  other  groups. 

L 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2 on  page  162. 
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Now  that  you’ve  reviewed  the  skills  that  you  need  to  work  effectively  in  groups, 
you’re  ready  to  look  at  some  examples  of  successful  group  efforts. 
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Activity  3:  Successful  Collaboration 


The  media  often  report  stories  about  great  discoveries  and  achievements.  Most  people 
enjoy  reading,  listening  to,  or  viewing  such  stories  because  they  remind  them  that  the 
world  is  becoming  a better  place,  and  these  stories  give  them  hope  for  a brighter  future. 


Think  about  some  of  the  great  discoveries  and  achievements  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Which  of  the  following  would  you  consider  to  be  the  most  important? 


1901  Marconi  sends  the  first  wireless  message,  marking  the  beginning  of  modern 
communications. 

1903  The  Wright  brothers  make  the  first  successful  manned  and  powered  flight, 
beginning  the  aviation  age. 

1904  The  first  gas-powered  tractor  is  built,  starting  the  technological  innovations  in 
farm  machinery. 

1904  The  first  vacuum  tube  and  diode  are  invented,  and  electrification  of  the  world 
begins. 

1908  Henry  Ford  begins  the  mass  production  of  the  Model  T,  which  made  cars 
affordable. 

1914  The  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  reducing  the  journey  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  20  000  km. 

1920  The  first  commercial  radio  station  begins  broadcasting. 

1920s  Women  gain  the  right  to  vote  in  many  countries. 

1926  The  first  television  signal  is  transmitted  by  wire. 

1945  The  first  atomic  bombs  are  exploded,  beginning  the  nuclear  age. 

1947  The  transistor  is  invented,  starting  the  electronic  revolution. 

1951  The  first  commercial  computer,  UNIVAC,  becomes  available. 

1957  The  Russians  launch  the  first  satellite,  Sputnik. 

1961  The  silicon  chip  is  invented,  beginning  the  computer  revolution. 

1969  Neil  Armstrong,  an  American  astronaut,  becomes  the  first  human  to  walk  on 
the  Moon. 

1971  The  first  e-mail  is  sent. 

1989  Communist  governments  fall  in  many  countries,  and  democratic  governments 
are  elected. 

1 991  The  World  Wide  Web  (Internet)  is  created. 


How  many  of  these  achievements  were  accomplished  by  an  individual  working 
alone?  In  fact,  virtually  every  major  innovation  comes  as  a result  of  teamwork! 
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Effective  teamwork  is  essential  to  achieve  many  goals. 
In  your  notebook,  answer  the  following  questions: 


1.  Describe  one  example  of  how  you  work  with  other 
people  in  your  family  to  complete  a task. 


2.  Why  is  teamwork  essential  in  many  sports? 


Internet 


3.  Find  an  example  of  successful  collaboration  in 
science  or  medicine.  (Use  your  science  or  health 
books  or  the  Internet  to  help  you.) 


Briefly  describe  the  project,  the  people  who 
participated  in  the  group,  and  the  achievement. 


d 


Teamwork  is  essential  in  most  jobs,  whether  you  work  in  an  office,  a building 
construction  site,  or  on  an  oil-well  drilling  rig.  Now  you’ll  read  an  article  illustrating 
successful  collaboration. 

Do  you  know  what  a mercy  flight  is?  When  pilots  are  asked  to  rescue  or  help 
someone,  the  mission  is  sometimes  called  a mercy  flight.  In  the  early  days  of 
aviation,  these  flights  were  often  extremely  dangerous  because  there  were  few 
airports  and  the  planes  had  very  little  equipment  and  a rather  limited  range. 

You’re  about  to  read  an  article  about  adventure  and  teamwork.  At  the  time  when  the 
events  in  the  article  “Mercy  Flight”  took  place,  many  people — especially  those  living 
outside  of  the  towns  and  cities — didn’t  have  telephones.  Many  of  the  other 
communication  technologies  that  you  take  for  granted  today  had  not  been  invented. 
At  that  time,  messages  were  commonly  sent  over  great  distances  using  telegraphs. 

Telegraphs  sent  electrical  signals  from  one  town  to  another  over  wires  strung  on 
telegraph  masts  (similar  to  telephone  poles).  The  signals,  in  the  form  of  short  and 
long  clicks,  were  sent  using  Morse  Code.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  had  a unique 
pattern  of  long  and/or  short  clicks.  The  telegraph  operator  used  a button  called  a 
telegraph  key  to  tap  out  each  letter  of  each  word  in  the  message.  The  telegraph 
operator  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  would  listen  to  the  pattern  of  short  and  long 
clicks  and  write  out  the  words  of  the  message,  which  would  then  be  delivered  as  a 
telegram  to  the  person  the  message  was  for. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 
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Internet 


When  you  read  a telegram,  like  the  ones  you’ll  see  in  the  article  “Mercy  Flight,” 
you’ll  notice  two  things: 

• First,  telegrams  tended  to  use  a lot  of  sentence 
fragments  rather  than  complete  sentences.  As  well, 
punctuation  marks  and  any  words  that  are  not  essential 
to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  are  often  omitted.  That’s 
because  you  paid  to  send  a telegram  according  to  its 
length.  It  was  less  expensive  to  send  abbreviated 
messages,  although  the  messages  were  sometimes  then 
not  as  clear  as  they  could  have  been. 

• Secondly,  you’ll  notice  that  wherever  there  is  supposed 
to  be  a period  there  is  the  word  STOP.  That’s  because 
during  World  War  I,  to  avoid  misunderstanding  vital  military  messages,  the 
word  STOP  replaced  the  standard  Morse  Code  signal  for  the  period.  The  use 
of  the  word  STOP  to  show  the  end  of  a sentence  was  continued  after  the  war. 

Morse  Code  was  used  worldwide  for  sending  distress  signals  until  the  year  1999.  It 
is  now  no  longer  used,  except  by  amateur  radio  operators  and  Morse  Code 
enthusiasts.  If  you’re  interested  in  learning  more,  do  some  research  on  the  Internet 
using  search  words  such  as  Morse  Code , telegraph , and  telegram. 


You  can  translate  messages  into  Morse  Code  and  even  listen  to  the  signals  at  a site 
such  as  the  following: 

http://www.soton.ac.uk/~scp93ch/morse/morse.html 

Before  you  begin  reading,  think  about  the  reading  strategies  that  you’ll  use.  As  you 
read  the  article  that  follows,  think  about  the  teamwork  involved  in  this  mercy  flight. 
After  you  read  the  article,  answer  the  questions  about  it  in  your  notebook. 

Note:  Several  words  and  terms  from  the  article  are  defined  in  the  margins.  These 
terms  have  not  been  included  with  the  general  glossary  in  the  Appendix.  You’ll  also 
find  several  explanatory  notes  in  the  margin.  These  may  help  your  understanding  of 
the  events. 
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Mercy  Flight 

Armour  MacKay 


In  the  early  years 
of  aviation, 
airplanes  had  very 
few  instruments 
and  electronic 
devices  to  assist  the 
pilot  in  navigating 
the  airplane.  Pilots 
often  relied  on 
landmarks  to  help 
them  reach  their 
destination.  Poor 
visibility  often 
hampered 
navigation. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  a 
trading  company 
formed  in  1670  to 
carry  on  trade  with 
the  Native  peoples 
of  North  America. 
The  company 
played  an 
important  part  in 
the  exploration  and 
development  of 
Canada’s 
Northwest. 


In  your 

grandparents’  and 
great-grandparents  ’ 
generation,  it  was 
quite  common  for 
people  to  be  called 
by  a nickname.  The 
nickname  would  be 
put  into  quotation 
marks  when 
written.  “Punch” 
Dickens  is  an 
example. 

1 

freeze-up 

the  time  of  year 
when  bodies  of 
water  freeze  over; 
the  onset  of 
winter 


This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  mercy  flights  ever  made  in 
North  America.  One  authority  named  it,  among  fifteen  years’  flights  in 
Canada,  “the  best,  considering  the  risks  of  the  season  and  the  region”.  To 
those  two  risks  one  should  add  the  relatively  small  range  of  the  aircraft  used, 
the  absence  of  radio  aids  to  aerial  navigation  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  in 
1939,  and  the  slight  chance  of  rescue  if  anything  went  wrong.  These  risks 
were  recognized  when  W.  E.  Catton  was  nominated  for  the  McKee  Trophy, 
hall  of  fame  of  Canadian  aviation,  for  his  conduct  of  the  flight. 

For  some  reason  the  story  was  not  fully  reported  at  the  time.  Two  years 
after,  the  record  was  collected  and  was  read  by  airmen,  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  men,  and  others  familiar  with  the  North.  Extracts  from  that  account 
make  up  this  article: 

SPECIAL  — RACE 

DICKINS,  WINNIPEG  MONTREAL,  16.04,  NOV.  15,  1939 

MSGR.  TURQUETIL  WANTS  BADLY  INJURED  MISSIONARY  RUSHED 
OUT  FROM  REPULSE  BAY  WITH  MINIMUM  DELAY  AS  OTHERWISE 
MAN  WILL  BE  MAIMED  FOR  LIFE  STOP  REALIZES  DIFFICULT 
CONDITIONS  BUT  VERY  ANXIOUS  WE  MAKE  ATTEMPT  STOP 
PLEASE  ADVISE  COST  ESTIMATE  AND  POSSIBILITIES  STOP  RUSH 
REPLY 

DEBLICQUY 

“Punch”  Dickins,  veteran  northern  pilot,  general  superintendent  of 
Canadian  Airways,  looked  up  from  the  radio  message  and  gazed  at  the  big 
map  of  Canada  that  filled  a wall  of  his  office. 

Repulse  Bay! 

His  eye  went  up  the  map  — up  the  whole  length  of  Manitoba,  up  the 
west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  — Winnipeg  and  Lac  du  Bonnet,  God’s  Lake, 
Churchill,  Chesterfield  Inlet,  the  Arctic  Circle  — and  there,  at  the  tip  of  the 
last  northward  arm  of  Hudson  Bay  — Repulse.  Thirteen  hundred  miles,  at  the 
very  least. 

Repulse  Bay!  In  November!  During  freeze-up,  with  the  southern  lakes 
too  icy  for  floats,  not  enough  ice  yet  for  skis;  with  the  air  full  of  moisture,  to 
freeze  on  the  wings  of  an  aircraft  and  rob  them  of  life,  and  nothing  but  forest 
for  a forced  landing  on  wheels.  In  the  dark  of  the  year,  with  daylight  in  the 
Arctic  shrinking  to  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  The  west  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay  — the  worst  flying  country  in  the  North  — where  the  company  would 
take  no  commercial  charter  from  freeze-up  till  April! 
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a pad  of  paper 
used  for  rough 
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One  mile  is 
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1 .6  km.  Therefore, 
3000  miles  equals 
about  4800  km. 
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The  first  blizzards  of  winter  would  be  sweeping  the  barrens,  wiping 
out  the  scanty  landmarks,  leaving  a baffling,  blue-white  vast  in  which  earth 
and  sky  were  one,  altitude  a guess,  navigation  a game  of  chance. 

He  would  order  no  man  on  such  an  operation.  If  the  flight  were  made, 
it  would  have  to  be  made  by  volunteers. 

He  turned  to  his  desk,  wrote  swiftly,  and  called  a secretary. 

“Tell  Montreal  we  are  checking  and  will  answer  in  the  morning.  Have 
the  radio  query  Prince  Albert,  The  Pas,  God’s  Lake  and  South  Trout  on 
landing  conditions.  Have  these  men  called  in...” 

He  returned  to  the  map  with  scratch  pad  and  ruler.  “Lac  du  Bonnet  to 
God’s,  350  miles;  God’s  to  Churchill,  300;  Churchill  to  Eskimo  Point,  180; 
Eskimo  to  Chesterfield,  220;  Chesterfield  to  Repulse,  300.”  Total,  1,350  miles, 
one  way.  Allowing  for  weather  and  navigation  problems,  the  return  flight 
would  total  nearly  3,000  miles.  Now,  as  to  fuel... 

DEBLICQUY,  MONTREAL  RACE  10.02  A.M.,  NOV.  16. 

WEATHER  PERMITTING  CAN  PROBABLY  MOVE  MACHINE  IN  NEXT  COUPLE 
DAYS  STOP  ICE  UNSAFE  YET  AS  FAR  AS  AND  AT  GOD’ S LAKE  AND  NO  SNOW 
ON  GROUND  HERE  STOP  WEATHER  TODAY  GENERALLY  ZERO  ZERO  STOP 
ADVISE  IF  MISSION  HAS  80  OCTANE  GAS  AT  LEAST  150  GALLONS  ESKIMO 
POINT  150  GALLONS  CHESTERFIELD  120  GALLONS  HAS  MISSION  A 
RELIABLE  ESKIMO  INTERPRETER  AT  CHURCHILL  OR  ELSEWHERE  WHO 
COULD  BE  TAKEN  ALONG  STOP  WHAT  RADIO  STATIONS  HAS  THE  MISSION 
ON  THIS  ROUTE. 

DICKINS. 
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With  the  message  gone  to  the  radio  room,  Dickins  let  down.  They 
would  try  the  flight  if  necessary.  Catton  had  volunteered  to  go,  with 
Hollingsworth  as  relief  pilot  and  radio  man,  and  Terpenning  as  engineer. 

Base  superintendent  at  Lac  du  Bonnet, 

Bill  Catton  had  been  flying  since  the  first  war. 

“Holly”  was  post-war,  with  experience  of  two 
summer  operations  from  Hudson  Bay  into  the 
barren  lands.  Rex  Terpenning  was  the  youngest, 
but  with  7,000  or  8,000  miles  behind  him  as 
engineer  on  flights  on  the  Western  Arctic  coast, 
winter  and  summer. 

If  skills  and  steadiness  could  beat  the 
odds  against  them,  these  men  would  get 
through.  Would  the  flight  be  needed? 

Two  days  passed. 

DICKINS,  WINNIPEG  NOV.  18. 

PATIENT  AT  REPULSE  TAKEN  TURN  FOR  WORSE.  MSGR.  TURQUETIL 
REQUESTS  TRIP  BE  ATTEMPTED  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 

DEBLICQUY. 

DEBLICQUY,  MONTREAL  NOV.  18. 

ARRANGING  TRIP,  WEATHER  PERMITTING  PLANE  LEAVING 
MONDAY. 

DICKINS 

R.  C.  M.  POLICE,  CHURCHILL  1 1 A.M.,  NOV.  19. 

REQUESTED  MAKE  EMERGENCY  TRIP  TO  REPULSE  BAY  STOP 
PLEASE  ADVISE  MEASURED  THICKNESS  ICE  ON  LAKE  AND  HOW 
MUCH  SNOW  AND  SURFACE  CONDITIONS  STOP  WHAT  THICKNESS 
SEA  ICE  AT  ESKIMO  POINT,  TAVANE,  CHESTERFIELD  AND  REPULSE 
BAY  AND  LANDING  CONDITIONS. 

C.  H.  DICKINS,  CANADIAN  AIRWAYS 
DICKENS,  CANADIAN  AIRWAYS,  WINNIPEG  3 P.M.,  NOV.  19. 

LANDING  CONDITIONS  AT  CHURCHILL  IMPOSSIBLE.  NO 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  ICE  CONDITIONS  NORTH. 

R.  C.  M.  POLICE. 


CANADA'S  AVIATION  HALL  OF  FAME 

Rex  Terpenning,  Canadian  aviator 
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SN  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Junkers 
monoplane  by  its 
crew.  The  name 
comes  from  the  last 
part  of  its 

registration  number 
CF-ASN. 

One  pound  equals 
0.453  kg. 

Therefore, 

1700  pounds  equals 
770  kg. 


buck 

an  informal  way 
of  saying  to  resist 
or  fight  against 


CANADIAN  AIRWAYS,  WINNIPEG  NOV.  21 . 

OUR  AGENT  CHURCHILL  REPORTS  A RAGING  BLIZZARD  THERE  AND 
SAYS  YOUR  PLANE  WILL  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  IN  FINDING  THE 
LANDING  LAKE. 

WIRE  CHIEF,  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  three  volunteers  checked  their  preparations  again.  Aircraft 
CF-ASN  was  ready,  a single-engined  Junkers  monoplane,  all  metal,  low-wing, 
a rugged  type  proved  by  eight  years  of  service  in  the  North.  The  fuel  in  her 
wing  tanks  could  take  them  300  to  400  miles,  depending  on  the  weather. 

The  equipment  was  aboard  and  stowed.  SN  could  carry  1,700  pounds 
besides  the  pilot.  The  load  was  crowding  her  limit. 

CANADIAN  AIRWAYS,  WINNIPEG 
SN  LANDED  GOD’S  LAKE  11.14. 

A hole  in  the  weather  had  opened 
that  morning,  after  they  had  been  held  at 
Lac  du  Bonnet  for  a week  by  fog,  rain, 
sleet  and  icing.  “The  condition  of  Father 
Buliard  is  critical,  every  minute  counts,” 
the  HBC  radio  was  reporting  from 
Repulse  Bay.  Could  they  get  there  in 
time? 

Three  hours  after  landing  at  God’s 
Lake,  they  had  jacked  up  SN,  changed 
wheels  to  skis,  refuelled,  lunched,  and  were  off  again  for  Ilford,  on  the  Hudson 
Bay  railway,  the  farthest  north  they  could  make  before  darkness. 

They  reached  Ilford  near  sunset,  racing  a wall  of  fog  that  drifted 
between  the  tree  tops  and  forced  them  down  on  a small  lake  three  miles  short 
of  the  cabins. 

Fog  and  icing  held  them  on  the  ground  for  two  days,  watching  the  sky. 

The  weather  opened  again  on  Thursday.  They  bucked  a snowstorm, 
followed  the  rails,  saw  the  tree  line  fade  behind  them,  and  sighted  the  big 
grain  elevator  on  the  snowy  tundra  at  Churchill  as  the  overcast  pressed  down 
once  more.  The  sea  ice  in  the  harbour  was  too  rough  for  landing.  It  was  tricky, 
setting  down  SN  on  the  little  freshwater  lake,  with  the  light  fading,  and  she 
skidded,  helpless,  across  the  glare  ice.  But  a snow  bank  on  the  far  shore 
brought  her  up  unhurt. 
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A temperature  of 
-25°  Fahrenheit 
equals  -35°C. 

L : ^ 

fortnight 

two  weeks 


dead  reckoning 

figuring  out  a 
location  by  using 
a compass,  a 
record  of  the 
voyage,  and/or 
natural  landmarks 


Friday,  Dec.  1 — Dawn  at  Churchill  was  clear!  The  thermometer  read 
25  below.  Would  the  weather  hold?  It  was  ten  days  since  the  first  attempt  to 
take  off  from  Lac  du  Bonnet,  a fortnight  since  the  flight  was  organized,  over 
three  weeks  since  Father  Buliard  had  frozen  his  hands.  They  still  were  only 
half  way  to  Repulse,  with  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  flight  ahead.  What  of 
the  sick  man? 

Daylight  was  bright  half  an  hour  before  sunrise.  Before  the  8:55  radio 
check  they  were  in  the  air  and  clear  of  Churchill.  Catton  took  the  aircraft 
upstairs  to  2,500  feet,  and  levelled  off.  No  use  going  higher.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  see,  no  matter  how  high  you  went.  And  if  the  weather  closed 
in,  you  would  need  to  let  down  quickly  to  find  a smooth  place  to  land  while 
you  could  see  the  surface.  Picking  a place  would  take  time.  The  sea  ice  was 
too  rough,  crumpled  into  pressure  ridges.  The  land  was  strewn  with  gravel  and 
boulders,  under  the  snow.  The  only  safe  landing  place  would  be  some  small 
fresh-water  lake.  These  few  lakes,  too,  were  hidden  under  snow. 

Here  was  the  crisis  of  the  flight.  Success  or  failure  in  the  rescue  would 
turn  most  on  the  two  crossings  of  this  280  miles  of  barren  flats  between 
Churchill  and  Tavane.  North  of  Tavane,  the  shore  was  reported  to  be  high 
enough  for  landmarks.  South  of  Churchill,  you  had  the  railway  and  familiar 
country.  Here  there  was  just  vast  whiteness.  The  navigation  and  the  luck  of  the 
weather  here  would  tell  the  tale. 

“The  chances  are  stacked  against  you.”  Whose  warning  was  that?  “It’s 
easier  to  get  lost  there  than  not.  Life’s  too  short  for  flying  around  that  country 
in  the  winter  time.” 

“You  might  have  a forced  landing  a dozen  times  and  never  see  a single 
native  camp.”  That  was  a Hudson’s  Bay  Company  man. 

Navigation  here  would  be  a gamble.  The  radio  was  useful  only  for 
weather  reports,  lacking  beam  or  direction  finding  equipment.  The  compass 
was  of  little  more  use,  because  of  areas  of  magnetic  disturbance  near  Churchill 
and  Tavane.  There  were  no  maps  of  the  region  for  aerial  navigation.  And  the 
sketchy  ground  maps  might  be  out  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  places,  “Holly”  had 
found  two  summers  before. 

Dead  reckoning  and  landmarks  could  be  the  only  means  of  finding  the 
way.  And  there  were  no  landmarks ! 

The  endless  plain  of  the  barrens  slipped  into  the  sea  in  long  beaches 
and  tide  flats.  Snow  blanketed  the  frozen  sea  and  frozen  land  alike  under  an 
endless  sheet  of  white.  Shadow  or  colour  change  there  was  none. 

“There  are  no  shadows  — no  contrast  — no  sensation  of  distance  from 
the  ground.  You  might  be  a thousand  feet  up  or  you  might  be  only  ten,”  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  man  had  said. 

Here  was  the  blue-white  plain  he  had  described. 
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floe 


J. 

a field  or  sheet  of 
floating  ice 

j 


gangrene  _> 

the  decay  of 
tissue  in  part  of  a 
living  person  that 
results  when  the 
blood  flow  is 
interfered  with  by 
injury,  infection, 
or  freezing 


One  slight  line  showed  in  the  endless  white.  The  sea  ice  on  the  tide 
flats  was  pushed  into  a ridge  some  miles  from  shore.  Far  beyond,  at  the  edge 
of  the  floe,  the  sea  was  smoking  in  the  cold.  Somewhere  under  this  white 
sheet  sea  met  land  with  nothing  to  show  the  meeting. 

They  would  have  to  guess  a line  a few  miles  inland,  and  fly  there  parallel  to 
the  line  of  fog  at  the  floe  edge,  checking  by  dead  reckoning  and  the  sun,  with 
an  eye  on  the  wavering  compass  and  another  on  the  baffling  land.  If  the  sun 
went  in,  keep  your  fingers  crossed! 

SN  droned  on.  The  day  stayed  bright  and  clear.  Soon  after  ten  o’clock, 
they  landed  at  Eskimo  Point  for  twenty-five  minutes,  to  refuel.  Hollingsworth 
relieved  Catton  at  the  controls. 

One  hundred  miles  on,  the  post  at  Tavane  passed  beneath  the  skis.  The 
shore  line  rose,  became  rugged,  and  clear  to  follow. 

Another  hour,  and  a line  of  vapour  rose  ahead,  where  a twelve-foot  tide 
keeps  the  mouth  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  from  freezing.  At  1:25  p.m.,  Catton 
reported  “landing  at  Chesterfield”,  and  reeled  in  the  aerial.  A storm  was 
closing  in  behind.  They  got  through  just  in  time. 

Gangrene  was  spreading  on  the  hands  of  the  sick  man  at  Repulse  Bay, 
they  heard  at  once.  It  was  too  late,  though,  to  go  farther  that  day.  Night  had 
fallen  at  Repulse,  300  miles  nearer  to  the  Pole.  And  there  was  no  settlement 
between,  to  level  a landing  strip  through  the  hard-ridged  drifts. 

The  storm  that  followed  SN  to  Chesterfield  had  come  to  stay.  Four 
days  of  wet  snow  were  followed  by  another  three  days  of  raging  gale.  But  on 
December  9 the  morning  broke  clear  and  cold  — 25  degrees  below. 

At  8:40,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  SN  was  away  for 
Repulse.  If  the  weather  held,  the 
round  trip  might  be  made  in  one  day. 

Navigation  was  easier  here.  The 
compass  was  more  unreliable  than 
ever  — there  were  two  more  magnetic 
areas  to  cross,  and  at  Repulse  they 
would  be  only  300  miles  from  the 
Magnetic  Pole.  But  the  coast  line 
stood  out  clearly,  the  rocky  shore 
rising  ever  bolder  and  more  rugged.  And  the  risen  sun  threw  long  shadows  that 
gave  the  land  perspective. 

The  mouth  of  huge  Wager  Bay  passed  below,  the  narrow  throat  kept 
free  of  ice  by  the  great  tides. 

Half  way!  And  the  hour  was  only  10:15! 

Then  came  head  winds.  At  noon,  they  were  overdue  at  Repulse.  It  was 
not  yet  in  sight.  The  sun  would  set  at  1:30  p.m.  The  engineer  was  already 
pumping  gas  to  the  wing  tanks  from  the  drum  in  the  cabin.  And  the  drum  held 
only  eighty  minutes’  reserve. 
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Notre  Dame  des 
Neiges  is  French 
meaning  “Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows.” 


Repulse  Bay  is  thirty  miles  long  and  quite  as  wide,  cut  up  into  many 
inlets,  with  high  hills  of  bare  rock  between  them.  Radio  signals  were  not 
getting  through.  And  they  flew  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  for  half  an  hour 
before  they  spotted  four  little  white-painted  buildings,  half  buried  in  snow  — 
the  HBC  post  and  the  mission  of  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges! 

It  was  12:30  when  SN  touched  the  runway,  marked  with  black  coal 
sacks  through  the  drifts,  and  taxied  to  a stop  near  the  buildings  — three  hours 
and  fifty  minutes  from  Chesterfield. 

In  her  tanks  remained  only  twenty  minutes’  fuel. 

Catton  cut  the  engine,  and  turned  to  look  at  Hollingsworth  beside  him. 
Three  weeks  of  care  and  1,400  miles  lay  behind  them.  The  sick  man  had  a 
chance. 

“Damn  it,  Holly,  we’re  here!” 

At  the  post,  they  heard  of  Father  Buliard’s  long  ordeal.  A young 
Frenchman,  twenty-five  years  old,  with  five  brothers  in  the  army,  Joseph 
Buliard,  O.M.I.,  left  France  five  months  before,  had  been  in  the  North  only 
since  August.  On  November  6,  with  the  temperature  22  below,  he  was  hunting 
on  the  bay  three  miles  from  the  mission,  when  the  ice  broke  under  him.  He 
was  alone.  For  ten  minutes,  he  struggled  in  the  bitterly  cold  water  before 
stronger  ice  bore  his  weight  and  he  could  crawl  clear.  Both  mittens  were  off, 
one  was  lost,  and  his  hands  freezing.  For  an  hour  he  struggled  towards  help, 
before  he  was  seen  and  carried  to  shelter.  Both  hands  were  hard  and  stiff  with 
frost.  There  was  neither  alcohol  to  wash  the  frozen  hands  nor  sedative  to  ease 
the  frightful  agony  of  thawing  flesh. 

On  November  16,  three  fingers  were  turning  black.  Using  a kitchen 
knife,  without  anaesthetic  for  the  patient,  the  other  priest  cut  away  three  pieces 
of  rotting  flesh. 

Sunday ; Dec.  10  — The  weather  was  none  too  promising.  A thick  white  bank 
of  cloud  lay  across  the  southern  sky,  although  it  was  30  degrees  below.  Yet  the 
long  grind  up  the  map  was  ended.  They  would  be  flying  back  now,  over 
country  they  knew. 

They  placed  Father  Buliard  in  the  aircraft  and  made  him  comfortable, 
his  hands  bundled  in  cotton  wool.  The  engineer  would  be  at  hand,  at  his  flight 
position  in  the  cabin. 

The  day  lasts  only  three  hours  at  Repulse  Bay  in  December,  with 
sunrise  at  10:30  and  sunset  at  1:30.  At  the  first  flying  light,  they  were  away. 
The  cloud  bank  loomed  unbroken.  But  it  lay  high,  they  saw  as  they  neared  it, 
and  eventually  they  passed  underneath. 

Before  sunrise,  they  were  eighty  miles  south  of  lonely  Repulse.  Flying 
weather  here  was  too  precious  to  lose  a minute.  Then  the  red  glow  ahead 
turned  to  gold.  The  sun  rose  in  the  south.  Wager  Bay  faded  astern.  Heavy 
overcast  pressed  down.  For  an  hour,  they  flew  200  feet  above  the  broken, 
moving  sea  ice,  wary  again  of  sudden  points  and  hills,  until  visibility  grew 
wide  again,  near  Winchester  Inlet. 
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hummock 

a bump  or  ridge 
in  a field  of  ice 
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Heavy  overcast  pressed  in  again  as  SN  neared  the  frost  smoke  at  the 
open  mouth  of  Chesterfield  Inlet,  and  the  sky  grew  dull  and  thick. 

But  this  was  a known  landing  now.  At  12:20  p.m.,  Catton  set  down  SN 
on  the  levelled  snow  near  the  hospital  at  Chesterfield  three  hours  from 
Repulse. 

Success!  The  sick  man’s  life  was  safe.  Soon  they  would  know  if  his 
hands,  too,  could  be  saved.  The  crew  of  SN  knew  suddenly  that  they  were 
tired. 

The  overcast  shut  down  to  the  rocks.  For  two  days,  a blizzard  raged. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  13  — The  day  begins  clear  and  bright,  15  degrees  below, 
with  a north  wind  to  help  them  south.  At  dawn  they  are  off.  SN  makes  fast 
time.  Before  one  o’clock,  they  are  within  sixty  miles  of  Churchill.  But  still 
they  are  over  the  flats. 

The  wind  shifts.  The  sky  thickens,  hiding  the  sun.  The  land  goes  blank 
as  a sheet  of  white  paper.  A wall  of  snow  comes  out  of  the  southwest. . . . 

The  forced  landing  is  lucky  on  a small  lake  behind  the  beach.  The 
radio  aerial  is  tom  away,  but  nothing  worse.  Signals  still  are  dead. 

An  hour  goes  by.  It  is  2:40.  Sunset  is  at  3 o’clock  here.  There  is  no 
shelter,  and  the  sick  man  should  not  be  left  to  spend  the  night  in  the  chilling 
aircraft. 

The  location  is  uncertain.  If  this  is  Long  Point,  it  does  not  look  like  it 
on  the  map,  but  the  flying  time  is  right  from  Eskimo  Point,  and  Churchill  and 
shelter  for  the  sick  man  are  only  fifteen  minutes  away. 

Now  the  falling  snow  thins  out.  The  overcast  is  heavy,  but  visibility  is 
improving.  They  taxi  back  along  the  rough,  drifted  lake  to  the  landing  point, 
and  hope  to  miss  the  hummocks.  No  better  mnway  is  in  sight. 

SN  takes  off.  The  air  is  thick.  To  get  through,  they  must  fly  low,  and 
trust  the  compass,  regardless  of  magnetic  disturbance.  In  the  cabin,  the 
engineer  checks  the  time  as  he  watches  beside  the  sick  priest. 

Twenty  minutes  have  passed.  They  should  be  at  Churchill... Five 
minutes  more...SN  is  over  the  sea,  flying  low.  Beneath  are  rough,  broken  ice 
floes,  cmmpled  by  the  thrust  of  the  Churchill  River.  Ahead  there  still  is  water- 
sky  — the  dark  fog  that  rises  like  black  smoke  from  open  water. 

Ten  minutes  overdue... The  light  is  fading  fast.  Beneath,  waves  surge 
on  open  water... Are  they  off  course,  betrayed  by  the  compass?... Thirty-five 
minutes  now,  since  they  left  the  lake.  Good  thing  they  refueled  at  Eskimo 
Point.  Rough  ice  below.  Are  they  past  the  open  water?  The  sun  set  twenty 
minutes  ago.  Dusk  is  gathering.  Can  they  see  to  set  her  down,  when  they  reach 
land?... Broken,  jagged  ice  still  spreads  below. 

. . .The  grain  elevator  ahead! 

“A  very  pleasant  sight.”  That  was  too  close  to  be  comfortable! 


hummock 

a bump  or  ridge 
in  a field  of  ice 
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The  weather  was  dirty  all  the  300  miles  from  Churchill  to  God’s  Lake 
— unsettled,  with  snow  flurries.  But  the  ceiling  was  fairly  good.  They  were 
back  on  familiar  ground  now,  with  landmarks  and  tree-sheltered  lakes,  and 
could  fly  safely  through  poorer  weather.  But  again,  the  weather  went  dud. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  20  — “SN  and  crew  returned  from  the  Repulse  Bay  trip 
today,  having  been  held  at  God’s  Lake  by  impossible  flying  weather  since  the 
15th.  Father  Buliard  was  sent  immediately  to  St.  Boniface  hospital.”  — Lac  du 
Bonnet  base  diary. 

After  gathering  strength  in  hospital,  the  injured  priest  was  sent  to  Montreal  for 
further  treatment.  The  doctors  saved  his  hands.  And  in  the  following  August  he 
returned  to  the  mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,  Repulse  Bay.  He  made  the 
return  trip  as  a passenger  on  TF,  sister  ship  to  SN,  piloted  again  by  A.  J. 
Hollingsworth. 

Excerpt  from  a letter  by  Most  Rev.  Arsene  Turquetil,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Hudson 
Bay,  Jan  3,  1940: 

“In  connection  with  this  mercy  flight  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  I beg  to 
express  anew  my  high  appreciation  for  the  friendliness,  sympathy,  goodwill 
and  devotion  shown  to  Father  Buliard  by  your  men,  all  along.  Rev.  Father 
Ducharme,  in  charge  of  the  mission  at  Chesterfield,  was  very  explicit  on 
that... Your  aviators,  God  bless  them!” 

W.  E.  Catton,  as  reported  by  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  Dec.  21,  1939: 

“The  whole  trip  was  uneventful... except  for... weather.” 


dud 

an  informal  word 

meaning 

unsatisfactory 


PAUSE  AND  THINK 


The  Inuktitut  name  for  Repulse  Bay  is  Naujaat.  Located  at  the  Arctic  Circle, 
Repulse  Bay  was  given  its  modem  name  by  Captain  Christopher  Middleton  in  1742. 
On  discovering  that  the  area  was  a bay  rather  than  a passage,  Middleton  called  it 
“bay  of  Repulse,  the  bay  where  I was  pushed  away.” 


Internet 


You  may  discover  more  about  this  Nunavut  community  and  others  at  the  Natural 
Resources  Canada  site: 


http  ://atlas.gc.ca/english/facts/ 


Note:  If  you  prefer,  you  can  access  French  text  by  entering  http://atlas.gc.ca/  and 
choosing  “French.” 
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ategies 


Q\  4.  List  the  people  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  flight,  and  explain  how  they 

helped.  If  you  can’t  recall  their  names,  scan  the  story  for  names. 


5.  Can  you  locate  Repulse  Bay  on  a map?  What  problems  did  the  crew  have  to 
overcome  in  order  to  fly  from  Winnipeg  to  Repulse  Bay  and  back  to  Winnipeg? 


6.  In  your  opinion,  was  saving  the  life  of  one  man  worth  the  risks  to  the  crew  of  the 
plane? 


Mjgpg 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  3 on  page  163. 
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Further 


S 


You  may  be  interested  in  reading  a news  article  about  a modem  day  rescue  involving 
Canadian  pilots.  This  rescue  took  place  at  the  South  Pole  in  April  2001.  Read  the 
following  account  and  compare  the  situation  and  events  with  those  in  the  story 
“Mercy  Flight.” 


Polar  Pilots  Come  Home  as  Heroes 


The  Canadian  pilots  who  made  aviation  history  last  week  with  the  first 
successful  flight  to  the  South  Pole  during  the  polar  winter  arrived  home  to  a 
heroes’  welcome  Thursday. 

“Overwhelmed,”  chief  pilot  Sean  Loutitt  said  of  his  feelings  on  returning  from 
the  medical  mercy  mission  at  the  bottom  of  the  world. 


An  enthusiastic  group  of  friends,  family  and  strangers  clapped  and  cheered  as 
Loutitt  and  his  crew  arrived  at  Calgary  International  Airport. 

“This  has  really  put  Canada  on  the  map,”  said  Ed  Lee,  who  waved  a Canadian 
flag  as  he  joined  in  the  welcoming  party. 

“We  don’t  know  them  from  Adam,  but  they  sure  have  impressed  us.” 


Loutitt  flew  an  eight- seat  Twin  Otter  propeller  airplane  loaded  to  capacity  into 
the  windiest,  coldest  place  on  Earth  to  rescue  an  ailing  doctor  in  Antarctica.  It 
was  minus  68  C when  the  plane  touched  down  on  a runway  made  of  ice.  The 
craft  was  guided  by  small  fires  in  barrels  along  the  mnway. 

But  he  was  modest  about  his  accomplishment.  “It  was  an  amazing  team 
effort,”  he  said.  “We  had  lots  of  people  all  over  the  place  helping  us,  people  at 
Rothera  Station  South  Pole,  weather  forecasters... down  in  Chile  and 
throughout  the  route.” 
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Co-pilot  Mark  Cary  was  surprised  to  hear  they  were  being  hailed  as  heroes. 
“We  don’t  consider  ourselves  as  heroes  at  all,”  Cary  said.  “We  are  all  kind  of 
small-town  shy  guys,  really.” 

He  downplayed  any  danger,  saying  he  has  faced  far  more  fearful  flights  to 
Canada’s  Arctic. 

“The  only  time  I was  really  afraid  and  nervous  was  probably  in  Ecuador 
during  the  taxi  cab  ride  from  the  airport  to  the  hotel,”  he  said  with  a laugh. 

The  Canadians  were  sent  to  pick  up  Ronald  Shemenski,  the  only  physician 
among  50  researchers  at  the  Amundsen-Scott  South  Pole  Station,  after  he 
developed  pancreatitis. 

Although  Shemenski  didn’t  want  to  leave,  his  physician  advised  the 
evacuation  in  case  his  condition  worsened. 

Shemenski,  59,  was  supposed  to  have  his  gall  bladder  removed  Thursday  in 
Colorado,  but  doctors  postponed  it  while  they  performed  more  tests. 

A second  plane  flew  to  Antarctica  as  a back-up  to  Loutitt’s  plane.  But  the 
mission  ran  smoothly  and  the  prop  plane  stayed  in  the  British  Rothera  base. 

No  one  has  ever  before  landed  at  the  South  Pole  during  the  polar  winter,  when 
weather  makes  any  flight  from  late  February  until  November  extremely 
hazardous. 


PAUSE  AND  THINK 


During  English  Language  Arts  9,  you’ll  continue  to  be  asked  to  work  with  a partner 
or  group  on  several  occasions.  To  develop  your  teamwork  skills,  it  would  be  good  to 
work  with  several  different  people.  Who  will  you  work  with? 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  seen  many  examples  of  how  successful  collaboration — strong 
teamwork — has  led  to  great  discoveries  and  achievements. 


1 “Polar  Pilots  Come  Home  as  Heroes,”  The  Edmonton  Journal,  4 May  2001,  <http://www.edmontonjournal.com/business/ 
stories/010504/5015548. html>  (5  May  2001).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Canadian  Press. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  looked  at  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  working  in 
groups.  Group  work  or  collaboration  is  essential  because  many  tasks  are  too  difficult 
and  time-consuming  for  one  person  to  do  alone. 


You  looked  at  the  communication  skills  needed  to  work  effectively  with  other  people. 

You  studied  the  different  roles  that  you  might  take  in  a group  and  the  skills  that  you 
use  when  you  interact  with  others.  You  discovered  some  processes  and  strategies  that 
might  assist  you  in  solving  problems  that  arise  in  groups.  Finally,  you  read  about 
several  successful  group  achievements. 


^nment 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  IB,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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This  first  module  of  English  Language  Arts  9 started  you  on  a journey  by  introducing 
you  to  your  textbook  Crossroads  9,  the  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook , a dictionary,  and  a thesaurus.  You  were  given  several  opportunities  to  use 
your  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  and  your  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM. 
You  began  responding  to  texts  and  maintaining  a journal. 

In  this  module,  you  studied  the  SQ3R  reading  method  and  the  writing  process.  You 
wrote  your  first  composition — an  essay — which  you  revised  and  edited.  You  looked  at 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cooperative  group  work.  You  also  made  up  a 
schedule  for  completing  this  course.  Check  your  schedule.  Do  you  need  to  adjust  your 
completion  dates? 

The  first  part  of  your  journey  is  drawing  to  an  end.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  start  the 
second  stage  when  you’ll  read  several  pieces  of  literature  and  use  your 
communication  skills  in  many  ways. 
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Glossary 


Accent:  the  way  words  are  pronounced  in  an 
area  or  region;  emphasis  on  one  or  more 
syllables 

Acknowledgments:  a list  of  sources  for  items 
included  in  a book 

Active  reader:  someone  who  uses  various 

strategies  to  increase  reading  comprehension 

Adage:  a well-used  saying,  similar  to  a proverb 

Agenda:  an  outline  of  the  items  to  be  discussed 
at  a meeting 

Alliteration:  words  that  begin  with  the  same 
consonant  sound 

Anecdote:  a short  story  about  an  interesting  or 
amusing  event  that  is  often  told  to  help 
clarify  a point  that  the  speaker  or  writer  is 
making 

Antonym:  a word  that  has  the  opposite  meaning 

Audience:  the  person  or  people  who  read  the 
work 

Bibliography:  a list  of  reference  material  used 
by  a writer 

Brainstorm:  generating  as  many  ideas  as 
possible  on  a particular  topic 

Clincher:  a strong  final  argument  or  statement 

Coherence:  the  arrangement  of  ideas  in  a clear 
order  so  that  one  idea  moves  clearly  and 
smoothly  to  the  next 

Collaboration:  working  together 


Colloquial  language:  the  use  of  casual, 
everyday  expressions 

Connotation:  the  emotions  and  mental  images 
that  have  become  associated  with  a word 
over  time 

Consensus:  agreement 

Consonant:  in  English,  the  sounds  made  by 
letters  that  are  not  vowels 

Context  clues:  the  information  in  the  sentence 
or  paragraph  that  helps  you  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  an  unknown  word 

Copyright:  a law  that  protects  an  author’s  work 
from  being  copied  and  sold  by  other  people 

Decoding:  reading  an  unfamiliar  word 

Definition:  the  meaning  of  the  word 

Denotation:  the  definition  of  a word 

Descriptive  writing:  writing  that  shows  how 
something  or  someone  acts  and  looks 

Dialect:  the  words  and  expressions  used  by  a 
group  of  people  living  in  a particular  area  or 
place 

Diction:  the  words  chosen  by  a writer 

Draft:  the  first  copy  of  a composition;  a rough 
copy  without  corrections  and  revisions 

Editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  proofreading 
and  correcting  grammatical  problems  and 
errors  in  things  like  capitalization,  spelling, 
and  punctuation 
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Editor:  a person  who  gathers  material  written 
by  others;  someone  who  corrects  another 
person’s  writing 

Electronic  speller:  a handheld  device,  similar 
to  a calculator  in  size,  that  gives  the  correct 
spelling  of  words 

Etymology:  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  a 
word 

Exploratory  or  expressive  writing:  personal 
writing  that  explores  and  expresses  ideas, 
opinions,  and  feelings 

Expository  writing:  writing  that  explains  and 
expresses  an  opinion 

Fiction:  literature  that  is  based  on  imagination 
rather  than  truth 

Focus:  to  concentrate  on  a particular  point  or 
idea 

Formal  language:  language  in  which  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  word  choice  and 
grammatical  accuracy 

Formal  writing:  a writing  style  that  uses 
language  in  which  careful  attention  is  paid 
to  word  choice  and  grammatical  accuracy 

Format:  the  way  a composition  is  organized 
and  presented 

Gazetteer:  a dictionary  of  the  names  of  places 
and  their  locations 

Generate:  to  create,  produce,  or  brainstorm 

Glossary:  a list  of  words  with  definitions 


Homographs:  words  that  are  spelled  the  same 
but  have  different  meanings;  for  example, 
play 

Homonyms:  words  that  have  the  same 

pronunciation  but  different  meanings  and 
spellings;  for  example,  peace  and  piece 

Index:  an  alphabetical  list  of  topics  covered  in  a 
book  showing  the  page  numbers  on  which 
each  topic  can  be  found;  usually  the  index  is 
at  the  end  of  a book 

Informal  language:  the  relaxed,  personal  sort 
of  language  used  in  everyday  life 

Informal  writing:  a writing  style  that  uses  the 
relaxed,  personal  sort  of  language  used  in 
everyday  life 

ISBN:  an  international  identification  number 
given  to  books 

Jargon:  technical  language;  the  language  used 
by  people  in  a particular  occupation  or 
group 

Lead:  the  first  sentence  in  a composition 

Legible:  clear  and  readable 

Minutes:  the  record  of  the  events  and 
discussion  at  a meeting 

Multiple  meanings:  the  different  meanings  that 
a word  can  have 

Narrative  writing:  writing  that  tells  a story 

Non-fiction:  literature  that  deals  with 
information  and  facts 
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Nonprint  material:  items  not  published  on 
paper,  such  as  films,  CDs,  and  audiotapes 

Nuances:  slight  differences  in  meaning 

On  task:  staying  focused  on  a job 

Passage:  a short  piece  of  text 

Personal  pronouns:  pronouns  referring  to 
people,  such  as  I,  me,  you,  he,  she,  him,  her, 
it,  we,  us,  they,  and  them 

Phonetic  spelling:  spelling  a word  the  way  it 
sounds  rather  than  the  way  it’s  usually 
spelled 

Point  form:  a way  of  recording  information 
using  key  words  and  incomplete  sentences 

Prefix:  letters  added  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word  or  root,  which  change  the  word’s 
meaning 

Print  material:  items  published  on  paper,  such 
as  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines 

Prior  knowledge:  the  knowledge  of  a subject 
that  you  have  before  you  begin  to  read 

Pronunciation  key:  an  explanation  of  the 

symbols  used  to  show  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word 

Proofread:  to  check  carefully  and  correct  errors 

Proverb:  a wise  saying,  such  as,  “A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush” 

Public  domain:  a legal  term  that  describes 
property  (including  literature,  art,  and 
inventions)  not  protected  by  copyright  or 
patents 


Pun:  word  play  that  creates  humour  by  using  a 
word  in  such  a way  that  it  conveys  more 
than  one  meaning 

Purpose  for  reading:  the  reason  for  reading 
something 

Purpose  for  writing:  the  reason  for  writing 

Reading  comprehension:  the  ability  to 
understand  fully  what  is  being  read 

Reading  rate:  the  speed  of  reading 

Representing:  a way  of  portraying  ideas 
through  visual  means 

Revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting 
and  reworking  the  material,  which  involves 
focusing,  developing,  deleting,  reordering, 
and  changing  the  text 

Role:  the  way  writers  present  themselves  to 
readers;  the  task  performed  by  a person  in 
group  work 

Root:  the  main  part  of  a word 

Scanning:  glancing  through  print  material  to 
locate  specific  bits  of  information 

Skimming:  the  fast  reading  of  a text  to 
understand  the  main  points 

Slang:  the  current  expressions  used  by  a group 
of  people 

SQ3R:  a method  of  reading  that  helps  you 
recognize  and  remember  the  main  points 

Style:  the  way  that  the  writer  expresses  ideas 
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Suffix:  an  ending  added  to  a word  or  root, 
which  changes  the  word’s  meaning 

Syllable:  a part  of  a word  spoken  as  a unit, 
which  must  include  a vowel 

Synonym:  a word  with  similar  meaning 

Syntax:  the  sentence  structure  used  by  a writer 

Table  of  Contents:  a table  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book  or  large  document  showing  its 
organization  by  listing  the  units,  chapters, 
parts,  or  major  headings 

Text:  print  or  nonprint  material  that 

communicates  a message,  including  stories, 
poems,  articles,  books,  films,  photographs, 
graphs,  and  audiotapes 

Thesaurus:  a reference  book  that  provides 
synonyms  and  antonyms 

Thesis:  the  main  point  of  an  essay 

Title  page:  a page  attached  to  the  beginning  of 
a composition,  giving  the  title,  author’s 
name,  and  other  information 

Tone:  the  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  the 
subject 

Topic  sentence:  a sentence,  often  located  at  the 
beginning  of  a paragraph,  that  indicates  the 
topic  discussed  in  the  paragraph 


Transitional  devices:  words  and  phrases  that 
link  sentences  and  paragraphs  so  that 
readers  and  listeners  can  make  connections 
between  ideas 

Unity:  keeping  the  ideas  in  a composition 
connected  to  the  topic 

Variant  spellings:  different  versions  of  the 
spelling  of  a word;  for  example,  metre  and 
meter 

Visualize:  to  use  your  imagination  to  create  a 
mental  image 

Visual  layout:  the  overall  appearance  of  a text 

Voice:  the  personal  style  of  a writer 

Vowel:  in  English,  the  sounds  made  by  the 
letters  a,  e , i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  y 

Web:  a strategy  for  generating  ideas  by  writing 
ideas  in  clusters  connected  by  lines  to 
related  clusters 

Writing  partner:  a person  who  assists  and 
advises  a writer 

Yellow  Pages™:  the  section  of  the  phone  book 
containing  advertisements  and  the  names, 
addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  businesses 
and  organizations 
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Suggested  Responses 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1.  Your  response  may  include  ways  such  as  the  following. 


• telephone 

• Internet 

• e-mail 

• telegraph 

• radio 

• television 

• videos 

• letters  in  regular  mail 

• photographs 

• art:  drawings,  paintings,  sculpture 

• drama  (plays) 

• music 


• listen  on  the  telephone 

• view  websites 

• read  e-mail 

• read  a telegram 

• listen  to  the  radio 

• watch  television 

• watch  videos 

• read  letters 

• view  photographs 

• view  art 

• watch  a play 

• listen  to  music 


2.  a.  Here  are  some  ways  that  you  may  use  six  communication  skills  in  your  life: 

Reading:  You  might  have  read  a newspaper,  a book,  a magazine,  a TV  guide,  textbooks,  notes, 
messages,  ads,  notices  on  bulletin  boards,  letters  and  other  mail,  information  on  the  Internet, 
e-mail,  recipes,  worksheets  in  school,  forms,  instructions,  greeting  cards,  lists,  comics,  and/or 
maps. 

Writing:  You  might  have  written  notes  in  school,  a message,  a letter,  an  e-mail,  a test  or  quiz, 
a list,  a story,  and/or  a cheque. 

Speaking:  You  might  have  sung  a song,  given  a speech,  made  a presentation,  participated  in 
a discussion  with  family  or  friends,  and/or  spoken  to  someone  on  the  phone. 

Listening:  You  might  have  listened  to  teachers  at  school;  listened  to  parents,  sisters,  and  brothers 
at  home;  listened  to  music  on  a CD  or  the  radio;  listened  to  a presentation  or  a prayer  or  sermon; 
and/or  listened  to  your  friends  tell  you  stories. 

Viewing:  You  might  have  watched  a film  in  school,  television,  a movie,  or  a play;  and  you  might 
have  looked  at  photographs,  ads,  cartoons,  and/or  pieces  of  art. 

Representing:  You  might  have  drawn  a picture,  used  body  language  to  convey  a message,  acted 
in  a play,  imitated  or  ridiculed  something  or  someone  using  gestures,  created  a piece  of  art,  and/ 
or  participated  in  a ballet  or  folk  dance. 
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b.  In  the  future,  you  might  use  these  six  skills  to  do  the  same  things  that  you  do  now,  but  you  might 
do  some  new  things  as  well. 

Reading:  You  might  read  technical  manuals,  memos,  instructions,  letters  from  customers  and 
clients,  sales  and  travel  brochures,  contracts,  information  about  new  products,  catalogues,  and 
information  on  the  Internet  or  CD-ROMs. 

Writing:  You  might  be  writing  memos,  instructions,  letters  to  customers  and  clients,  contracts,  or 
information  about  new  products. 

Speaking:  You  might  be  talking  to  clients  and  customers,  making  presentations,  teaching  people 
how  to  do  something,  or  selling  something. 

Listening:  You  might  be  listening  to  your  employer,  to  customers  and  clients,  to  information  about 
new  products  at  presentations,  to  suggestions  about  improving  your  work,  or  to  your  own  children. 

Viewing:  You  might  be  looking  at  videos  of  new  products,  advertisements,  or  displays  involved  in 
your  work  (for  example,  models  of  buildings,  X-ray  films,  radar  screens,  or  digital  printouts). 

Representing:  You  might  be  drawing  or  designing  products,  acting,  creating  art,  sewing  a quilt, 
dancing  in  a ballet,  or  using  sign  language. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Throughout  this  course,  you’ll  have  many  opportunities  to  think  about  the  things 
you’re  good  at  and  things  that  you  need  to  work  on.  You’ll  also  reflect  on  your  growth  as  a language 
user.  Being  aware  of  your  past  successes  will  motivate  you  to  keep  experimenting,  practising,  and 
asking  questions  so  that  you  continue  to  grow  as  a language  user. 

4.  When  you  set  up  your  target  dates  for  completing  the  modules,  be  sure  that  you  consider  these  points: 

• Completing  each  module  will  take  between  four  to  six  weeks,  especially  if  you’re  working  on 
other  courses  during  the  same  time. 

• Plan  to  finish  the  last  module  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  final  exam. 

• Take  holidays  and  vacations  into  account. 

• Think  about  interruptions,  such  as  medical  appointments  and  sports  activities. 

• You  will  also  have  a midterm  exam  after  Module  4. 

You  may  need  to  adjust  your  schedule  after  you  have  completed  one  or  two  modules.  Your  initial 
schedule  may  turn  out  to  be  unrealistic.  The  amount  of  time  that  you  predicted  it  would  take  to 
complete  a module  may  prove  to  be  too  short  or  too  long.  You  can  make  adjustments  to  your  schedule 
after  you  have  discussed  the  matter  with  your  teacher  and  home  instructor. 
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Section  1 : Activity  2 


1.  Dom  Saliani  and  Nova  Morine  are  the  authors  of  Crossroads  9.  There  is  also  an  editorial  team 
consisting  of  Joe  Banel,  Patrice  Peterkin,  and  Diane  Robitaille.  The  publisher  is  Gage  Educational 
Publishing  Company. 

2.  a.  Crossroads  9 was  copyrighted  and  first  published  in  1999. 

b.  The  ISBN  is  0-7715-1324-0. 

3.  The  main  Table  of  Contents  listing  all  of  the  print  and  visual  texts  is  on  pages  4 and  5.  An  alternate 
Table  of  Contents  is  on  pages  6 and  7.  This  alternate  Table  of  Contents  arranges  the  texts  according 
to  categories,  such  as  genre  and  themes.  There  is  also  a Table  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  each 
unit,  showing  the  print  and  visual  texts  in  the  unit.  In  these  unit  Tables  of  Contents,  there  are  also 
brief  descriptions  of  the  concepts  and  skills  you’ll  work  with  in  the  unit.  The  unit  Tables  of  Contents 
are  on  pages  9,  71,  121,  173,  219,  and  271. 

4.  The  Student  Module  Booklets  for  English  Language  Arts  9 have  two  Tables  of  Contents.  They’re  on 
unnumbered  pages  at  the  beginning  of  each  booklet.  The  first  Table  of  Contents  shows  the  main 
headings  of  the  Student  Module  Booklet  and  their  page  numbers.  The  Table  of  Contents  that  follows 
is  more  detailed  and  shows  the  section  and  activity  titles  for  each  section.  As  well,  page  numbers  are 
given  for  each  activity,  the  conclusion,  and  assignment  message. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Discuss  your  ideas  with  your  study  partner,  home  instructor,  or  in  a group. 
Publishers  sometimes  include  alternate  Tables  of  Contents  because  they  think  they  may  be  useful  to 
many  readers.  Alternate  Tables  of  Contents  can  help  readers  locate  the  material  they  need  more 
efficiently  or  use  the  materials  in  different  ways. 

6.  a.  “Final  Frontiers”  has  eleven  items. 

b.  Three  are  poems. 

c.  Four  are  stories. 

d.  There  are  four  other  items:  a radio  interview,  two  magazine  articles,  and  a lesson  on  conducting 
research. 

e.  The  maple  leaves  identify  items  written  by  Canadians. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Crossroads  9 has  many  coloured  illustrations.  Most  pages  have  an  illustration 
or  graphic.  Many  headings  are  printed  in  red.  Each  part  has  a colourful  introduction  page  with  its 
own  Table  of  Contents.  The  title  of  each  new  selection  appears  in  large  print  or  in  an  unusual  font, 
sometimes  in  colour,  sometimes  in  a box.  The  publishers  of  this  textbook  hope  it  is  appealing  to  you. 
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8.  A pourquoi  tale  is  a traditional  story  that  explains  why  a natural  phenomenon  came  to  be 
{Crossroads  9,  page  333). 

9.  The  photographs  on  page  148  came  from  NASA.  Did  you  notice  that  the  Acknowledgments  section 
first  lists  the  sources  of  the  text  material?  Next  is  a list  of  the  Photo  Credits  and  then  Illustrations. 
The  article  on  page  148  came  from  YES  Mag,  but  the  photographs  came  from  NASA. 

10.  Crossroads  9 does  not  have  an  index. 

11.  Crossroads  9 does  not  have  any  other  features,  such  as  a preface,  foreward,  afterward,  or  appendix. 

12.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  have  found  these  similarities: 

• All  the  books  had  an  inside  title  page  with  the  book’s  title. 

• Except  for  the  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook , all  the  books  listed  several 
authors  and  editors. 

• Each  ISBN  started  with  a zero. 

• All  the  books  used  different  fonts  and  different  sized  type  in  their  text. 

• Every  book  had  some  sort  of  extra  feature,  like  a preface,  appendix,  index,  and  so  on,  but  no 
books  had  exactly  the  same  features. 

You  may  have  found  these  differences: 

• Some  inside  title  pages  have  a different  title  than  the  outside.  For  example,  the  complete  title 
for  Crossroads  9 is  Gage  Crossroads  9. 

• The  copyright  dates  are  different.  Some  of  these  books  may  have  several  dates  listed. 

• The  textbooks  had  the  most  illustrations  and  the  most  colour. 

Note:  Questions  13  to  16  are  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD. 

13.  You  could  flip  through  the  book  until  you  found  the  correct  page,  but  it  would  be  much  faster  to 
look  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 

14.  If  the  book  has  an  index,  you  could  look  up  the  topic  and  find  out  which  page  it’s  on.  However,  you 
might  have  to  try  different  search  words.  For  example,  if  you  wanted  to  find  a recipe  for  apple  pie, 
but  the  index  in  the  cookbook  didn’t  list  “apple  pie,”  you  might  try  using  the  search  terms  pie, 
pastry,  baking,  or  desserts  instead. 
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15.  The  following  things  are  part  of  a book’s  visual  layout: 

• type  fonts  and  sizes 

• the  use  of  colour 

• boxes  and  borders 

• charts,  tables,  and  diagrams 

• images,  such  as  photographs  and  drawings 

• arrangement  of  printed  text  on  the  page 

• white  space 

Were  you  able  to  remember  at  least  three  of  these  visual  layout  elements? 

16.  Responses  will  vary.  Novels  often  have  very  elaborate,  colourful  covers;  but,  on  the  inside,  they 
usually  look  rather  dull — lots  of  black  words  on  white  paper.  Most  novels  have  either  no  pictures  or 
only  a few  pictures.  On  the  other  hand,  magazines  and  some  types  of  books — especially  coffee- 
table  books  and  children’s  storybooks — have  lots  of  colourful  pictures  and  all  sorts  of  interesting 
visual  effects.  Yet,  even  though  there  are  all  sorts  of  reading  materials  available  that  are  more 
stimulating  to  look  at,  the  sale  of  novels  in  Canada  has  never  slowed  down,  and  libraries  lend 
thousands  of  novels  to  eager  readers  every  day.  That’s  because  the  stories  in  the  novels  are  so 
stimulating  by  themselves  that  most  of  the  other  visual  layout  elements  are  just  not  needed  to  keep 
readers  interested.  Pictures  may  even  detract  from  the  visual  images  the  author’s  words  create  in  the 
reader’s  mind. 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  to  use  complete  sentences  in  your  response. 

You  may  believe  that  the  parent  is  spying  on  the  child  and  invading  his  privacy.  You  could  support 
this  idea  with  “I  bend  close,  try  to  make  out  the  words  (line  2)”  and  “I  spy  on  his  dreams  (line  4).”  The 
parent  is  listening  to  the  words  that  the  child  says  while  he  is  dreaming.  For  the  parent,  the  words 
are  compared  to  a key  to  a room  that  the  child  has  locked  so  that  the  parent  can’t  get  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  believe  that  the  parent  is  worried  about  the  child.  You  may  have 
supported  your  ideas  with  “he  keeps  / things  too  private  to  share  / even  with  me  (lines  6 to  8).”  The 
parent  also  admits  that  he  or  she  is  ashamed  to  be  spying.  Perhaps  the  parent  feels  guilty  about 
invading  the  child’s  privacy  but  is  concerned  about  the  child. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Other  people  may  disagree  with  your  interpretation.  Whatever  their 
interpretation,  however,  they  should  give  reasons  to  support  their  ideas. 

3.  The  young  boy  is  on  the  outside  of  the  fenced  area,  with  a small  duffle  bag  at  his  feet.  He  may  wish 
to  be  part  of  the  group  in  the  area,  or  perhaps  has  been  shunned  by  the  group.  He  likely  feels  very 
alone — no  one  else  is  visible. 
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Section  1 : Activity  4 


There  are  no  questions  in  this  activity.  However,  you  are  asked  to  complete  two  journal  entries — one  is  a 
personal  entry  and  one  is  a response  to  a specific  text.  Remember,  your  journal  entries  will  not  be 
evaluated,  but  they  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an  assignment.  Be  sure  to  date  each  entry  and  identify  it 
with  the  module  number  and  the  letter  of  the  entry. 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

1.  Your  responses  may  be  similar  to  these. 


Fast 

wmmmm  i Bfmwppyw  n 

c flxnwincj,  at  an  aJAi&ititeme^ 

scanning  a newspaper,  looking  for  the  movie  section 

scanning  a phone  book,  looking  for  a number 

scanning  a dictionary,  looking  at  guide  words  to  get  to  the  right  page 

scanning  a menu,  looking  for  a sandwich 

■ 

Medium 

a to-  tee  the,  moan  dt&u&i 

previewing  a chapter  in  a social  studies  textbook 
skimming  a magazine  to  see  what’s  interesting 
skimming  notes  in  science  to  get  a fast  review  before  class 
skimming  an  article  in  a magazine  to  get  the  main  ideas 
skimming  the  movie  guide  to  choose  a movie  to  rent 
j skimming  a handout  from  the  teacher  to  see  what  you  have  to  do 
j skimming  instructions  to  see  what  materials  you  need 

S,ow 

teaAmcj,  a letter  a clc^ 

studying  your  notes  for  a social  studies  test 
reading  a new  chapter  in  science 
reading  a problem  in  math 
reading  a poem 

reading  a magazine  article  on  a topic  that  is  interesting  to  you 
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2.  In  a newspaper,  you  should  notice  some  of  these  things: 

• Newspapers  are  usually  divided  into  sections. 

• Newspapers  usually  have  a banner  on  the  first  page,  giving  their  name  and  the  date  of 
publication. 

• Each  section  of  a newspaper  usually  has  its  own  subject  (for  example,  sports  and  classified 
ads). 

• A newspaper  often  has  an  index  on  the  first  page. 

• Newspapers  use  different  type  sizes  and  fonts  to  mark  headings. 

• Some  newspapers  print  some  items  in  colour  to  attract  the  reader’s  attention. 

• Newspapers  have  a lot  of  advertisements. 

In  a magazine,  you  should  notice  these  things: 

• Magazines  usually  advertise  their  contents  on  the  cover. 

• Magazines  have  a Table  of  Contents  near  the  beginning. 

• Magazines  have  regular  columns  that  appear  in  each  issue. 

• Magazines  have  feature  articles  that  are  different  in  each  issue. 

• Many  magazines  use  a lot  of  photographs. 

• Most  magazines  have  a lot  of  advertising. 

• Magazines  use  different  type  sizes,  various  fonts,  graphics  or  designs,  symbols,  and  colour  or 
colours  to  mark  headings. 

3.  You  should  have  noted  some  of  these  points: 

• The  title  “Radical  Robots”  is  written  in  large  type  to  attract  attention. 

• Beneath  the  title  is  a subheading  giving  the  author’s  name  and  the  source  of  the  article. 

• The  first  page  has  a box  with  “Goals  at  a Glance.” 

• Each  part  of  the  article  has  a heading  written  in  white  type  on  red. 

• The  article  has  four  photos  of  different  robots. 

• The  article  is  quite  short — only  four  pages  including  photographs. 
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4.  Were  you  able  to  recall  at  least  three  points?  You  may  have  identified  these  main  ideas: 

• There  are  thousands  of  robots  in  the  world  today. 

• Some  robots  are  small,  but  others  are  huge. 

• Robots  work  everywhere,  from  factories  to  the  ocean  to  space. 

• Robots  are  good  at  dull  and  dangerous  jobs. 

• Robots  aren’t  bothered  by  bad  working  conditions  (heat,  cold,  fumes,  noise). 

• Robots  have  a computer  brain. 

• Some  robots  are  programmed  to  work  on  their  own. 

• Some  robots  are  controlled  by  human  operators. 

5.  You  should  have  checked  every  box  on  the  checklist. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.  Surveying  is  similar  to  skimming. 

2.  You  should  have  noted  some  of  these  things: 

• The  title  is  “Undersea  Science.” 

• This  is  a magazine  article  (heading  in  red  beneath  title). 

• The  author’s  name  is  Thomas  Potts. 

• A few  sentences  in  italics  on  top  of  the  title  announce  the  topic  of  the  article:  how  technology 
helps  aquanauts  explore  the  deep  sea. 

• The  article  has  three  photographs  of  the  undersea  laboratory  called  Aquarius. 

• The  headings,  photos,  captions,  and  first  sentences  of  each  paragraph  give  a general 
understanding  of  the  content  of  the  article. 

3.  The  questions  you  created  should  be  similar  to  these.  These  questions  are  based  on  the  headings  and 
topic  sentences. 

• What  technology  is  being  used  to  explore  the  oceans? 

• How  deep  can  Aquarius  go  beneath  the  surface?  How  does  the  ocean  look  at  that  depth? 

• What  is  the  Aquariusl  How  does  the  inside  look?  How  do  people  live  inside? 

• How  do  the  aquanauts  keep  in  touch  with  the  surface  and  the  outside  world? 

• How  were  scientists  limited  by  their  equipment  before  Aquarius  was  developed? 

• How  does  Aquarius  monitor  the  environment? 

• How  can  aquanauts  live  inside  Aquarius  for  long  periods? 

• What  is  decompression?  How  does  it  affect  aquanauts? 
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4.  The  notes  that  you  take  will  depend  upon  your  purpose.  If  you’re  studying  the  article  and  you  need 
to  understand  it  thoroughly  and  remember  the  information,  you’ll  probably  need  to  take  detailed 
notes.  Your  notes  may  look  like  this: 

• Scientists  explore  the  ocean  floor  with  submersibles  and  high-tech  robots. 

• Scientists  have  created  an  undersea  laboratory  called  Aquarius. 

• Aquarius  is  located  about  72  km  south  of  Miami  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

• Aquarius  is  over  13  m long  and  3 m wide. 

• Aquarius  can  house  four  scientists  and  two  technicians. 

• Aquarius  is  operated  by  the  National  Undersea  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

• The  scientists  who  use  the  Aquarius  are  called  aquanauts. 

• To  keep  the  Aquarius  from  moving,  it  has  four  legs  filled  with  lead. 

• The  Aquarius  sits  in  19  m of  water  on  a sand  patch  surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 

• The  scientists  use  wet  suits  and  scuba  gear  to  get  to  the  Aquarius. 

• The  Aquarius  is  divided  into  three  compartments:  a wet  porch  where  the  aquanauts  enter,  stow 
their  gear  and  can  have  a freshwater  shower;  a middle  lock  with  a toilet  and  decompression 
chamber;  and  the  main  lock,  which  is  a kitchen,  bedroom,  and  laboratory  with  a large  porthole 
to  observe  marine  life. 

• The  Aquarius  is  connected  to  the  surface  with  a life-support  buoy,  which  provides  fresh  air, 
water,  and  electricity,  as  well  as  communications  links. 

• Computers  transmit  data  from  the  Aquarius  to  the  surface;  cell  phones  and  marine  radios  are 
also  used,  and  soon  there  will  be  an  Internet  link. 

• Submersibles  and  scuba  are  limited  by  their  batteries  and  air  supplies. 

• The  aquanauts  study  the  coral  fossils  to  understand  the  past  and  predict  the  future. 

• The  aquanauts  can  live  in  Aquarius  for  long  periods  (10  days);  they  decompress  at  the  end  of 
their  mission  for  17  hours. 
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5.  The  most  important  ideas  are  these: 

• The  Aquarius  is  an  underwater  laboratory  that  sits  19  m below  the  surface  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

• It  is  13  m long  and  3 m wide,  and  has  three  compartments,  or  locks,  in  which  the  aquanauts 
live  and  work. 

• Six  aquanauts  can  live  and  work  in  Aquarius  for  10  days  at  a time. 

• The  Aquarius  is  connected  to  the  surface  with  a life-support  buoy  to  provide  it  with  fresh  air, 
water,  electricity,  and  communications. 

• The  aquanauts  are  studying  the  coral  fossils  to  see  how  the  reef  has  changed. 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  Your  vocabulary  grows  as  you  learn  new  words  by  listening  to  people  and  the  radio,  watching 
television  and  movies,  and  reading  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  computer  programs  and  the 
Internet,  pamphlets  and  brochures,  and  so  on.  You  may  have  listed  many  other  ways. 

2.  Text  A uses  formal  language.  It  has  two  long  sentences  and  uses  formal  vocabulary:  “apology  for  my 
intrusion”  and  “about  to  withdraw.”  There  is  no  colloquial  language. 

Text  B uses  informal  language.  The  sentences  are  short.  The  first  word  “Whew”  is  a colloquial 
expression.  This  passage  sounds  like  someone  talking:  “Made  it”  and  “Maybe  even  passed  this  one.” 

3.  The  slang  expressions  could  be  translated  like  this: 

a.  I heard  that  gossip  from  another  person. 

b.  I don’t  like  the  way  this  person  is  behaving. 

c.  This  person  needs  to  change  his  behaviour. 

d.  I think  this  person  is  too  serious. 

e.  I enjoyed  that  experience. 

f.  This  thing  has  been  wrecked/destroyed/ruined. 

g.  Everything  is  fine  (or  everything  will  be  all  right). 

h.  That’s  unimportant. 
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i.  If  he  isn’t  careful,  he’ll  lose  his  job. 

j.  I trust  that  person.  He’s  honest  and  fair. 

k.  I was  completely  unnerved  (or  impressed)  when  I saw  that. 

l.  She  likes  to  misbehave  (have  fun)  in  class, 

m.  You’re  bothering  me.  Stop  doing  that. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Slang  words  and  phrases  change  very  quickly.  Watch  current  TV  shows  or 
listen  to  radio  programs  for  slang  expressions.  Listen  carefully  to  the  speech  of  friends  and  family 
members.  The  Internet  is  one  of  the  best  sources  for  up-to-date  slang  expressions.  Use  slang  as  your 
search  term.  Several  sites  are  available. 

5.  Although  you  may  not  have  divided  the  words  into  syllables  exactly  as  a dictionary  does,  you  should 
have  recognized  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  each  word.  Your  responses  should  look  like  those 
listed  here.  (Do  you  know  the  meanings  of  these  words?  The  definitions  have  been  provided  for 
you.) 


intuition 

(understanding  without  reasoning) 

in  tu'  i tion 

predecessor 

(person  holding  position  before) 

pred'  e ces  sor 

complimentary 

(saying  something  good) 

com  pli ' men  ta  ry 

dexterity 

(skill  in  using  hands  and  body) 

dex'  ter  i ty 

redundant 

(repeating  the  idea) 

re ' dun  dant 

embedded 

(fix  firmly  in  something) 

em'  bed  ded 

ravenous 

(very  hungry) 

rav'  en  ous 

enigmatic 

(puzzling  or  mysterious) 

en  ig ' mat  ic 

egotist 

(a  conceited  or  selfish  person) 

e'go  tist 

venomous 

(poisonous) 

ven'  om  ous 

contemptuous 

(scornful) 

con'  temp  tu  ous 

equivocal 

(vague;  having  two  meanings) 

e'  quiv  o cal 

6.  The  correct  definitions  of  the  words  are  given  here.  Did  you  make  an  accurate  guess? 

a.  circumspect:  to  be  careful 

b.  benefactor:  a generous  person;  a person  who  helps  others 

c.  malevolent:  nasty  or  spiteful 

d.  invocation:  a prayer;  an  appeal  for  help  or  protection 

e.  subterranean:  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth;  the  sea  world 
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f.  grandiose:  impressive,  magnificent 

g.  vigilant:  watchful,  alert 

h.  immobile:  unable  to  move 

i.  pompous:  displaying  oneself  in  a grand  way;  proud 

j.  provocative:  irritating;  calling  for  a reaction 

How  many  of  these  words  are  already  part  of  your  active  vocabulary?  How  many  of  the  other  words 
do  you  think  you  might  use  soon  to  express  your  ideas?  Which  ones? 

Section  2:  Activity  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  It  would  be  best  to  have  a dictionary  that  was  written  especially  for  people  your 
age.  However,  any  larger  dictionary  (softcover  or  hardcover)  that  you  have  at  home  will  be  useful. 
Note:  Responses  in  this  course  are  based  on  the  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  (1998). 

2.  Responses  will  vary  because  dictionaries  vary  in  the  types  of  additional  information  they  include. 

Get  to  know  your  dictionary.  If  it’s  missing  parts  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  you,  shop  for  a 
better  dictionary.  You  can  get  some  excellent,  reasonably  large  (in  terms  of  entries),  up-to-date, 
paperback  Canadian  English  dictionaries  for  under  $20.  A good  dictionary  is  a worthwhile, 
long-term  investment  that  every  student  should  consider. 

3.  The  information  in  your  dictionary  should  be  similar  to  this: 

leg#a#cy  [lego si]  n.,  pi  -cies.  1 the  money  or  other  property  left  to  a person  by  a will. 

2 something  that  has  been  handed  down  from  an  ancestor  or  predecessor.  ( ME  < OF  legacie  < 
Med.L  legatia  < L legatum  bequest,  ult.  < lex , legis  covenant ) 

This  entry  tells  you  the  following: 

• The  word  is  divided  into  three  syllables  with  the  main  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

• The  word  is  a noun;  the  plural  form  is  spelled  legacies. 

• There  are  two  definitions  of  the  word. 

• The  word  is  derived  from  Middle  English  (ME),  Old  French  (OF),  Medieval  Latin  (Med.  L), 
and  Latin  (L). 
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4.  The  information  in  your  dictionary  should  be  similar  to  the  following:  (Do  you  know  the  meanings 
of  these  words?  The  definitions  are  provided  here.) 

a.  rampart  (a  wide  bank  of  earth  built  around  a fort  to  help  defend  it);  from  the  French  word 
rempart ) and  Latin  re-  back,  ante  before,  and  parare  prepare 

b.  human  (belonging  to  people)  from  Middle  English  and  Old  French  humain  and  Latin  humanus 

c.  trilogy  (a  set  of  three  that  fit  together  to  make  a series)  from  Greek  trilogia  three  story 

d.  hammock  (a  swinging  bed  or  resting  place  suspended  at  both  ends)  from  Spanish  hamaca  and 
Caribbean 

e.  snivel  (cry  with  sniffling;  whine)  from  Middle  English  and  Old  English  snyflan  and  snofl  mucus 

5.  The  word  slip  can  be  used  as  both  a verb  and  a noun.  Here  are  some  of  the  definitions  that  you  may 
have  found: 

As  a verb,  slip  can  mean 


to  go  or  move  smoothly 

• to  slide  suddenly  without  wanting 

to  slide  or  move  out  of  place 

• cause  to  slide  smoothly 

to  put  on  or  take  off  easily 

• to  let  go 

to  pass  without  notice 

• to  move  gradually  into  a habit 

to  get  loose  from 

• to  make  a mistake 

to  fall  off 

As  a noun,  slip  can  mean 

• a covering 

• an  undergarment  worn  by  women  and  girls 

• a mistake  or  error 

• a space  for  ships  in  a dock 

• a leash  for  a dog 

• in  the  sport  of  cricket,  the  position  played  by  a particular  player 

• a small  stem  or  shoot  from  a plant  used  to  grow  a new  plant 

• a long,  narrow  piece  of  paper 

• the  act  of  slipping  (sliding) 

• an  inclined  platform  by  water  for  repairing  ships 

• a young,  slender  person 
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6.  Your  responses  should  be  similar  to  these: 


a.  the  dividing  surface  between  two  air  masses 

b.  the  part  that  faces  forward 

c.  the  area  where  the  active  battle  is  going  on 

d.  the  forces  fighting  for  some  political  or  social  cause 

e.  a thing  that  serves  as  a cover  for  illegal  activities 

Section  2:  Activity  5 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you  are  unsure  about  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  words  in  the  thesaurus, 
consult  your  dictionary.  Your  answers  might  resemble  these: 

a.  The  attractive  tomboy  looked  very  elegant  in  her  new  gown. 

or 

The  striking  girl  looked  very  fit  in  her  new  sweatsuit. 

b.  Mr.  Hansen  stared  at  the  rebellious  boy  in  his  tidy  office. 

or 

Mr.  Hansen  gazed  at  the  unfortunate  boy  in  his  cluttered  office. 

c.  The  ramshackle  house  was  surrounded  with  rubbish  and  wrecks. 

or 

The  clapboard  Victorian  house  was  surrounded  with  antiques  and  classic  cars. 

d.  Ted  hurried  up  to  the  dark  attic,  which  was  full  of  dusty  boxes  holding  antiquated  treasures. 

or 

Ted  crept  up  to  the  mysterious  attic,  which  was  full  of  musty  crates  crammed  with  confidential 
papers. 

e.  The  ancient  truck  veered  across  the  lane  into  the  meadow  and  rammed  into  the  dilapidated  bam. 

or 

The  enormous  semi  swerved  across  the  winding  road  into  the  wheat  field  and  hit  the  metal  shed. 
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2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possible  answers: 


a.  An  enemy  is  usually  someone  you  dislike,  someone  who  has  tried  to  harm  you.  A rival  is  a 
competitor. 

b.  To  be  stubborn  is  to  be  obstinate  or  pigheaded.  To  be  determined  is  to  be  resolved  or  to  make  up 
one’s  mind  firmly. 

c.  A suave  person  is  smoothly  agreeable.  A courteous  person  is  polite. 

d.  To  hint  is  to  imply.  To  insinuate  is  to  suggest  something  but  possibly  in  a sly  way. 

e.  An  obstacle  is  something  that  is  in  the  way  and  must  be  removed  before  moving  on.  A hindrance 
is  something  that  makes  progress  difficult. 

f.  Pride  means  to  have  satisfaction  in  something  you’ve  done.  Arrogance  is  having  excessive  pride. 

g.  Magnificent  means  great  or  grand.  Ostentatious  means  showing  off  or  wanting  to  attract 
attention. 

h.  To  inspire  is  to  cause  a thought  or  feeling,  often  positive.  To  provoke  is  to  cause  an  angry 
reaction. 

i.  When  you  chuckle,  you  laugh  quietly.  When  you  snicker,  you  laugh  in  a rude  way. 

j.  To  disapprove  is  to  have  an  opinion  against  someone  or  something.  To  condemn  is  to  show 
strong  disapproval. 
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3.  Your  responses  should  look  like  this: 


' ■ " ' ; 

dJmwuf, 

| dlendesi 

enemy 

rival 

stubborn 

determined 

suave 

courteous 

insinuate 

hint 

hindrance 

obstacle 

arrogance 

pride 

ostentatious 

magnificent 

provoke 

inspire 

| snicker 

chuckle 

\ 

\ condemn 

L_  ....  . 

disapprove 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  a.  The  author  of  the  article  is  Constable  Dale  Martel. 

b.  Constable  Martel  is  writing  in  the  role  of  a police  officer  who  has  had  to  deal  with  many  vehicle 
accidents.  On  many  occasions,  Constable  Martel  has  had  to  bring  bad  news  to  families. 

Constable  Martel  has  expertise  in  dealing  with  traffic  accidents. 

2.  a.  Constable  Martel’s  purpose  is  to  warn  people  that  alcohol  abuse  is  a cause  of  vehicle  accidents 

and  death. 

b.  The  intended  audience  is  parents,  but  also  all  young  drivers. 

3.  a.  The  police  officer  is  obviously  concerned  and  serious  about  the  number  of  accidents  related  to 

alcohol  abuse.  He  is  angry  with  himself  for  giving  only  a warning  to  a young  drinker.  Martel  also 
says  he  (or  she)  is  angry  that  parents  and  community  leaders  are  not  taking  alcohol  abuse 
seriously.  He  is  upset  at  the  waste  of  the  teens’  potential  and  dreams. 
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b.  Responses  will  vary.  This  question  asks  for  an  opinion.  You  might  have  responded  that  the 
author’s  tone  is  appropriate  because  it’s  a terrible  job  to  have  to  deal  with  traffic  accidents  and 
bring  tragic  news  to  families. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  This  question  also  asks  for  an  opinion.  You  might  have  responded  that  the 
author  has  succeeded  because  there  are  some  strong  images  of  accidents  in  the  article.  The 
descriptions  make  readers  visualize  the  accidents  and  might  cause  parents  to  think  about  their 
attitudes  toward  their  children’s  use  of  alcohol.  The  images  may  make  teens  think  twice  about 
drinking  and  driving. 

5.  Your  responses  should  be  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  chart. 


; » ' ' 

style 

The  writing  style  is  informal.  The 
author  uses  personal  pronouns  (I,  we). 

The  writing  style  is  formal.  The  writer 
does  not  use  personal  pronouns. 

purpose 

The  purpose  is  to  exchange  ideas. 

| 

The  purpose  is  to  make  an 
j announcement. 

audience 

: 

The  audience  is  Mr.  Stanley. 

T ~ ~ 

The  audience  is  anyone  reading  the 
announcement  (perhaps  the 
employees  of  the  firm  or  people 
j whom  Ms.  Milbery  worked  with). 

format 

The  format  is  a memo  or  e-mail 
message. 

I 1 

The  format  is  a formal 

i 

announcement. 

language 

The  writer  uses  informal  language: 
“we’ll  need  to  follow  up”  and  “in 
case  we  get  lots  of  responses.” 

; The  writer  uses  formal  language:  “It 
\ is  with  regret”  and  “A  luncheon  in 
j her  honour”  and  “graciously 
| consented  to  organize.” 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  subjects  you’re  expert  in. 

7.  a.  Ryan  has  chosen  the  topic  of  computer  games. 

b.  His  audience  will  be  parents  whose  children  play  the  games. 

c.  His  purpose  is  to  tell  parents  which  games  are  good,  which  are  bad,  and  which  aren’t  worth 
buying. 
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8.  a.  Karen  has  chosen  the  topic  of  trampolines  used  at  home. 

b.  Her  audience  will  be  parents  or  owners  of  trampolines. 

c.  Her  purpose  is  to  inform  parents  about  the  dangers  of  trampolines  and  about  how  to  use  them 
safely. 

9.  After  you’ve  generated  a lot  of  ideas,  look  at  your  web  critically.  Think  about  these  points: 

• Should  I include  all  of  these  points?  Or  should  I leave  some  out? 

• What  order  should  I use?  What  order  makes  the  most  sense? 

10.  Your  web  will  be  sent  in  for  evaluation  with  Assignment  Booklet  IB.  You’re  not  expected  to  make  a 
new,  clean  copy  of  your  web.  Your  web  shows  that  you  are  brainstorming  ideas  and  then  evaluating 
them. 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  The  first  step  in  writing  your  essay  is  to  decide  on  a topic,  your  role,  your 
target  audience,  your  purpose,  and  the  tone  you  will  use.  Choose  a topic  that  interests  you  and  that 
you  think  would  interest  others.  Making  these  decisions  as  early  as  possible  will  make  your  essay 
writing  much  easier.  If  you’re  having  trouble  making  these  decisions  about  your  topic,  role, 
audience,  purpose,  and  tone,  do  some  prewriting  first.  If  you  still  have  difficulty  with  these 
decisions,  talk  with  your  home  instructor  or  teacher. 

2.  You  should  have  used  either  a point-form  outline  as  shown  in  this  activity  or  a sentence  outline  as 
shown  in  the  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  (Check  Section  4:  Communicating  in 
Writing.)  In  constructing  your  outline,  you  should  have  organized  it  according  to  main  ideas  and 
supporting  ideas  as  shown  in  your  web.  The  idea  balloons  closest  to  the  balloon  with  the  essay  topic 
contain  the  main  ideas.  Number  these  main  ideas  and  put  them  in  your  outline.  In  your  web,  the 
balloons  connected  to  these  main-idea  balloons  contain  the  supporting  details.  In  your  outline,  list 
these  supporting  details  under  the  appropriate  main  heading.  If  you  need  help  with  your  outline, 
talk  to  your  home  instructor  or  teacher. 

3.  In  order  to  write  an  effective  introduction,  you’ll  have  to  decide  on  a topic  and  narrow  it  down. 
Some  topics  are  too  broad  to  deal  with  effectively  in  a short  essay.  When  you  narrow  a topic  down, 
you  take  a topic  that’s  very  general  and  you  focus  on  just  a specific  aspect  of  it.  For  example,  the 
topic  “dogs”  is  too  general.  You  could  easily  write  an  entire  book  about  dogs.  A topic  like  “training 
your  dog”  is  much  more  specific  and  its  focus  is  narrow  enough  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  essay. 

A good  introduction  states  the  topic  and  expresses  your  opinion  about  it.  Does  your  essay  do  these 
two  things?  Does  your  introduction  spark  the  reader’s  interest  and  make  the  reader  want  to  continue 
reading?  Test  the  effectiveness  of  your  introduction  by  sharing  it  with  your  writing  partner. 
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4.  At  this  point,  you’ve  written  your  introduction  and  a draft  of  the  body  of  your  essay.  Most  of  the 
work  on  your  essay  is  now  done.  Did  you  find  that  having  an  outline  helped  you  write  the  middle 
paragraphs  of  your  essay? 

5.  The  next  step  in  writing  your  essay  is  to  write  an  appropriate  ending  or  conclusion.  In  evaluating 
your  conclusion,  consider  these  points: 

□ Is  your  ending  strong? 

□ Have  you  restated  your  main  idea? 

□ Have  you  tried  to  make  a connection  between  the  topic  and  the  reader’s  life? 

□ If  you  decided  to  use  humour,  is  it  appropriate?  Consider  your  audience,  the  topic,  and  the 
way  you’ve  treated  the  topic  in  your  essay. 

It’s  important  to  remember  that  writers  often  make  some  changes  to  their  introductions  and 
conclusions  after  they  have  completed  the  first  draft  of  their  essay.  They  do  this  at  the  next  stage  of 
the  writing  process — revising  and  editing. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

1.  a.  Ryan  suggests  that  Karen  overemphasizes  the  trampoline  accidents.  He  thinks  that  she  should 

delete  some  parts  on  accidents  and  write  more  about  how  to  use  trampolines  safely.  He  also 
notices  that  Karen  forgot  to  suggest  the  ages  children  should  be  before  they  play  on  trampolines. 

b.  Ryan  identifies  some  spelling  mistakes  and  also  notices  that  Karen  started  three  sentences  in  one 
paragraph  with  the  word  when. 

2.  a.  Karen  tells  Ryan  that  parents  need  age  recommendations  for  computer  games.  She  also  feels  that 

Ryan  needs  to  explain  more  about  why  the  game  Shiver  is  bad.  Finally,  she  tells  Ryan  that  he 
needs  a stronger  conclusion  that  emphasizes  his  main  idea. 

b.  Karen  notices  that  Ryan  has  missed  some  words  in  a sentence  and  has  forgotten  some  question 
marks. 

3.  a.  This  writer  could  add  details  to  describe  a quiet  environment  for  studying — desk  in  a quiet  place, 

good  light,  no  distractions  or  interruptions  from  family.  The  writer  also  repeats  the  idea  of 
studying  where  it  is  quiet.  Maybe  the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  should  be  deleted 
(omitted).  Also,  how  do  you  keep  your  friends  from  interrupting  you?  Does  this  writer  mean  that 
you  should  not  answer  the  telephone? 
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b.  Your  editing  suggestions  should  include  the  following: 


• correcting  spelling  errors:  your  (your  studying),  consentrate,  too,  tv,  interupt,  your  (your 
studying) 

• run-on  sentence:  The  first  sentence  is  actually  two  sentences.  Either  separate  the  run-on 
sentence  into  two  sentences  using  a period  or  use  a semicolon  after  “environment.” 

• repetition  of  the  conjunction  “where”  in  the  second  sentence:  Rewrite  the  sentence: 

“This  means  that  you  should  study  where  it  is  quiet  and  nobody  will  bother  you.” 

• awkward  sentence  structure  in  the  third  sentence:  Rewrite  the  sentence: 

“It’s  a good  idea  to  turn  the  TV  off  and  the  music  down.” 

c.  Responses  will  vary,  but  your  revised  and  edited  version  of  the  paragraph  may  be  similar  to  the 
following: 

When  you’re  studying  for  a test  you  need  a quiet  environment,  otherwise  you  won’t  be  able 
to  concentrate.  This  means  that  you  should  study  where  it’s  quiet  and  nobody  will  bother 
you.  It’s  a good  idea  to  turn  the  TV  off  and  the  music  down.  Don’t  let  your  friends  interrupt 
you  when  you’re  studying. 


Section  3:  Activity  4 

1.  The  20  incorrect  words  are  spelled  correctly  here: 


February 

occurred 

lose 

procedures 

beginning 

necessary 

concerned 

embarrassed 

committee 

argument 

noticeable 

truly 

recently 

experience 

attention 

employees 

disappear 

before 

quarrelling 

business 

a.  quiet 

e.  too 

h.  it’s 

b.  conscious 

f.  effect 

i.  dessert 

c.  led 

g.  passed 

j.  wear 

d.  whether 
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Section  3:  Activity  5 


There  are  no  suggested  responses  to  this  activity.  You’re  expected  to  complete  your  essay  and  submit  it 
with  Assignment  Booklet  IB  for  evaluation  by  your  teacher. 


Section  4:  Activity  1 

1.  Your  responses  should  have  some  of  these  points. 


|jj  »'  . mm  jj ') 

You  can  help  each  other. 

You  hear  other  people’s  ideas. 

You  can  share  the  work. 

You  can  get  to  know  other  people. 

You  learn  to  solve  problems  together. 

You  practise  communication  skills. 

You  take  responsibility  for  getting  the  work 
finished. 

Everyone  may  not  contribute  ideas. 

Some  people  may  not  do  their  share  of  the 
work. 

Some  people  may  be  too  shy  to  speak  out. 

Some  people  may  try  to  control  the  group. 

Some  people  may  not  focus  on  the  work. 

Some  people  may  work  very  slowly. 

What  other  ideas  did  you  come  up  with? 

2.  It’s  likely  that  Jason  will  make  an  effective  leader  or  organizer: 

• He’s  encouraging  everyone  to  be  involved. 

• He’s  asking  for  concensus  on  ideas. 

• He’s  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  seems  to  be  following  an  agenda. 

• He’s  keeping  members  on  task. 

3.  It’s  possible  that  Shane  is  so  busy  recording  (writing)  that  he  is  missing  some  of  the  discussion.  He 
asks  people  for  clarification  in  each  statement.  He  could  practice  making  shorter  notes.  However,  he 
is  being  accurate  and  he  is  recording  decisions. 

4.  Claudette  is 

• reminding  the  group  of  the  time 

• keeping  members  on  task  (assisting  the  leader) 

5.  Hailey  reports  the  group’s  decision  by  giving  a specific  number  of  points  that  she  can  refer  to.  This 
alerts  her  audience  to  listen  for  this  number  of  ideas.  She  also  is  able  to  answer  questions  posed  by 
the  audience. 


? 
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6.  The  participants  seem  to  be  working  well  as  a group. 

• They  are  active. 

• They  listen  to  others. 

• They  volunteer  to  help. 

• They  disagree  politely. 

• They  support  each  other. 

• They  contribute  ideas  and  suggestions. 

7.  a.  The  organizer  appears  to  be  Tristan.  He  didn’t  announce  this  fact  and  he  wasn’t  elected  to  the 

position.  In  many  groups,  one  person  gradually  takes  charge.  That’s  how  it  happened  in  this  case. 

b.  The  organizer  gave  the  members  of  the  group  confidence  in  his  ability  to  lead  the  group.  He 
asked  questions  that  helped  the  group  focus  on  what  needed  to  be  done  and  he  allowed  other 
group  members  to  contribute  ideas  and  suggest  ways  of  doing  things.  He  was  good  at  helping  the 
group  arrive  at  a consensus.  He  also  demonstrated  an  ability  to  recognize  the  size  of  the  job  and 
to  suggest  ways  of  distributing  the  workload  fairly. 

c.  Anna  volunteered  to  be  the  recorder.  Her  job  was  to  take  notes  and  write  down  the  group’s  plan 
for  doing  their  project.  In  addition  to  being  the  recorder,  Anna  also  agreed  to  take  on  some  of  the 
other  work  that  the  group  needs  to  do. 

d.  In  addition  to  Tristan  and  Anna,  Cindy  and  Dan  are  members  of  the  group.  They  contribute  ideas 
and  expertise  to  the  group,  and  they  each  do  their  share  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
group  to  succeed. 

Section  4:  Activity  2 

1.  Your  responses  should  be  similar  to  those  that  follow: 

a.  This  one  was  done  as  an  example. 

b.  Each  person  in  the  group  should  listen  carefully  to  the  boy.  Even  though  he  is  only  one  person, 
his  opinion  is  as  valid  as  anyone’s.  The  boy  should  be  asked  to  explain  his  opinion  by  showing 
words  or  lines  in  the  poem  that  support  his  viewpoint.  The  other  group  members  should  also 
explain  their  opinions  and  support  their  ideas  with  excerpts  from  the  poem.  If  no  agreement  can 
be  reached,  a vote  should  be  taken. 

c.  Someone  in  the  group  should  act  as  a mediator  between  the  two  people  who  dislike  each  other. 
The  mediator  could  say,  “Okay,  we  need  to  focus  on  our  work.”  The  mediator  could  also  say, 

“We  should  focus  on  the  ideas.  Is  that  a good  idea?”  If  the  behaviour  continues,  it  might  be 
necessary  for  someone  in  the  group  to  say,  “When  you  two  are  rude  to  each  other,  we  are  all 
uncomfortable,  and  we  don’t  work  well  together.  Your  behaviour  is  not  helping  our  group  to 
finish  our  task.” 
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d.  This  person  needs  to  be  invited  to  talk.  “Sally,  what  do  you  think  about  that?”  When  the  person 
does  answer,  respond  positively  to  encourage  him  or  her.  “I  like  that  idea”  or  “I  agree  with  you.” 

e.  Someone  needs  to  take  on  the  job  of  being  the  organizer.  This  person  must  remind  the  group  that 
they  have  a time  deadline.  The  organizer  could  ask  for  a vote  on  the  suggestions  or  even  select 
one  proposal  if  the  result  of  the  vote  is  unclear. 

2.  a.  The  group’s  task  is  to  answer  questions  about  a story  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  read. 

b.  Joel,  Katina,  and  Steve  are  functioning  effectively  as  group  members.  They  try  to  stay  on  task 
and  they  contribute  useful  ideas  and  opinions  to  the  discussion.  They  take  turns  talking  and  they 
listen  carefully  to  the  contributions  of  others.  They  consider  each  other’s  perspectives  as  well  as 
information  from  the  story  to  arrive  at  a consensus. 

c.  The  group  member  who  isn’t  helping  the  group  succeed  is  Michelle.  She  needs  to  learn  to  stay 
on  task,  be  better  prepared  (she  didn’t  bother  to  read  the  whole  story),  and  make  meaningful 
contributions  to  the  discussion. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Being  honest  about  your  group  work  skills  will  enable  you  to  improve  in  areas 
that  you  are  weak  in. 

Section  4:  Activity  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  There  are  many  times  when  several  family  members  may  work  together  on  a 
task.  For  example,  in  many  families,  the  task  of  clearing  the  dinner  table  and  washing  the  dishes  is  a 
group  effort.  Some  members  of  the  family  might  help  take  the  dishes  from  the  table  to  the  kitchen 
counter.  One  family  member  might  wash  and  rinse  the  dishes,  another  might  dry  them,  and  yet 
another  might  put  the  clean  dishes  away. 

What  ideas  did  you  come  up  with?  Share  your  ideas  with  your  study  partner. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Teamwork  is  essential  in  many  sports  because  team  members  may  play  certain 
positions  or  have  specialized  functions  or  skills.  As  well,  many  sports  require  the  ball,  puck,  or  other 
object  to  be  passed  from  one  player  to  another,  either  to  move  it  quickly  from  one  spot  to  another  or 
to  keep  it  away  from  opposing  players.  In  many  sports,  players  use  strategies  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  the  opposing  team.  The  effective  use  of  strategies  requires  team  members  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  coordinate  their  movements. 

How  did  you  respond  to  this  question?  What  ideas  did  you  come  up  with?  Discuss  your  ideas  with 
your  study  partner,  group,  or  home  instructor. 
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3.  Responses  will  vary.  There  are  many  real-life  examples  of  successful  collaboration.  Have  you  ever 
considered  how  many  people  it  takes  to  successfully  launch  the  space  shuttle?  Many  medical 
breakthroughs  have  been  achieved  through  scientists  and  researchers  all  over  the  world  working 
together  on  a common  goal.  You  may  have  used  an  example  from  the  time  line  at  the  beginning  of 
Activity  3. 

4.  Your  responses  should  look  like  this: 

• “Punch”  Dickins,  the  superintendent  of  Canadian  Airways,  did  the  initial  planning. 

• W.  E.  Bill  Catton  was  the  pilot. 

• A.  J.  “Holly”  Hollingsworth  was  the  relief  pilot  and  radio  man  and  helped  with  navigation. 

• Rex  Terpenning  was  the  engineer;  he  also  looked  after  the  patient. 

• RCMP  at  Churchill  advised  of  impossible  landing  conditions  at  Churchill. 

• Canadian  National  Telegraph  operators  made  weather  reports. 

• The  HBC  radios  kept  in  touch  with  unknown  people  at  Repulse  who  marked  a runway  with 
black  coal  sacks. 

• Msgr.  Turquetil,  who  initially  kept  Father  Buliard  alive. 

5.  The  problems  were  that  the  southern  lakes  were  too  icy  for  floats  but  didn’t  have  enough  ice  for  skis. 
Also,  the  moist  air  could  freeze  on  the  wings  so  that  the  plane  could  not  take  off  safely.  There  were 
magnetic  areas  that  made  the  compass  useless.  In  November  in  the  Arctic,  there  is  very  little 
daylight.  The  aircraft  needed  fuel  every  300  to  400  miles.  The  journey  was  delayed  by  fog,  icing  on 
the  wings,  snowstorms,  poor  visibility,  and  high  winds. 

6.  Opinions  will  vary.  Since  the  aircraft  made  it  to  Repulse  Bay  and  back  home  successfully  and  the 
priest’s  hands  were  saved,  it  seems  that  it  was  worth  it.  However,  if  the  outcome  had  been  different 
(for  example,  if  the  plane  had  crashed),  it  might  have  seemed  like  a foolish  expedition.  When  people 
take  risks,  they  never  know  in  advance  whether  they  will  succeed  or  fail. 
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